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MOODS OF DEPRESSION. 


’E should take stock of ourselves, our capabili 
\\ ties, Our attainments, not in our moods of de 
pression, but in our moods of exaltation. True, to 
be on the crest of the wave to-day may imply being 
in the trough of the sea to-morrow, and yet we are 
worth more now than then. Iu the world-beloved 
story of the Pilgrim's Progress it was Giant Despair 
who reigned with Mistress Despondency over Doubt- 
ing Castle, in which were dungeons black as death. 
No man or woman is in a condition to do good work 
or to make others happy when in the clutches of a 
low Our moods are not always within our 
control, being dependent on our vitality, our envi 
ronment, our digestion, our health or illness; but of 
one thing we may rest assured, we are not likely to 


mood 


achieve any conquest of importance when scourged 
by the lash of a mood of depression. 

It belongs to this uncanny mood to take to itself 
a kind of demoniac possession. Refusing to believe 
that the sun shines in the heavens, it is fain to blow 
out every candle of encouragement that sympathiz 
ing friends try to light. The depressed person ap- 
parently eutrenches himself in depression as in a 
citadel, ill-temper and perverseness being his warders 
to banish returning cheerfulness. 

To the kindred and acquaiutance of a gloom-en- 
sconced victim the trial is wellnigh unendurable. 
lo live as neighbor to the east wind, to shiver under 
in impending storm, are faintly disagreeable in com- 
parison with this experience. At times self-defeuce 
obliges the most tenderly sympathetic to escape for 
1 while from the spell, so contagious is a mood of 
lepression. 

The perverse nature of the malady—for malady it 
is—is shown in the fact that it is seldom consequent 
real trouble. To meet real trouble the soul 
girds itself with strength and summons all its re- 
enforcements. 

The intangible, the fancied, the impalpable ill is 
usually at the bottom of the baleful mood. One 
can fight the tempest, but in the fog one is bewil- 
dered beyond remedy. 

The wise physician insists that the sufferer from 
lepression can be cured by change of scene, by re- 
pose, by tonics, by sleep. A woman of wide observa- 
tion and of loving heart declares that relief is found 
only when the poor depressed mortal gets out of him- 
self and becomes interested in others, depression 
from her stand-point being only a subtle form of 
se] fishness. 

In any case, prudence dictates the keeping of bodily 
healih at high-water mark if possible. Health and 
gayety of spirit are often twins walking hand in 
hand, Yet, who that has seen serenity of counte- 
nance and beard invincible cheer in the toues of some 
sufferer shut in to a chamber of pain for half a life- 
time will not hesitate to claim physical vigor as the 
invariable companion of equable and even spirits? 

At all events, let us take account of ourselves at 
our best, not at our worst. Let us be ashamed of our 
low moods, and deem it no merit to go about as though 
the world and we were at odds. 


upon 


* ROSE LEAVES WHEN THE ROSE IS 
DEAD.” 
= oue is tempted to think that the sense of 
smell must be an earthlier sense than that of sight or 
hearing, simply because its nerves lie so near the gustatory 
nerves, their action is so nearly indistinguishable, and one 
affects the other so curiously, as when, for instance, an in- 
viting odor declares a pleasure-giving flavor, awakens desire 
of food, and makes the mouth water with over-readinesss to 
receive it. It is doubtless the fact that the contiguity of the 
nerves, with these separate offices of theirs, was occasioned in 
the rudimentary state of animal being by the necessity of 
coustant scrutiny in ascertaining the nature of food, the 
organs of scent being so able to give invitation and warning 
that their development might take place side by side. 
But when all is said that can be said, what is there very 
varthly about a faculty which recognizes that which is in- 
visible to sight, and imperceptible to any other sense? What 
botanist, what scientist, has yet been able to tell us what 
perfume is, how we can weigh or measure it, or put a finger 
on it? But there it always is, and ‘‘any nose may ravage 
with impunity a rose.” A bunch of violets is brought into 
the room in the night; with them comes their perfume; the 
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room is full of it at once. Yet no one sees it, it uses no 
space, it makes no disturbance, it requires no time to pass 
from place to place; it is simply there, as viewless as a spirit, 
almost as powerful. And who shall say there is not a cer- 
tain spirituality—for want of a closer word—in the sense 
that perceives it? 

When, on a summer evening, a scent blows by us on the 
gentle wind, how instantly it acts upon the brain, arousing 
memories of long-forgotten hours, and all the emotions of 
joy or grief, or gentle sadness, or passionate feeling, that 
were proper to them! How quickly the eyes will fill with 
tears, the heart with a divine melancholy, at the waft of some 
flower-breath floating by us like a disembodied soul, and 
whispering to the unknown, unnamed senses, or whatever 
the powers of perception may be! Poetry has no keener, 
no stronger, or loftier capabilites than this idle and vanish- 
ing perfume has; music cap call up nothing higher, nothing 
sweeter, evoke no vaster spirit than the breath of honey- 
suckle may do, filling this heart with vague melancholy, 
that with high endeavor. Many a strain of music has been 
born of it, many a song has been sung because it touched 
the singing soul as it went by. 

Aad shall we think that such a thing has come into being 
merely to create responsive action from flower to flower, 
merely to tell the bee aud the butterfly where honey is to be 
gathered, or that it is not something infinitely finer than the 
gust of the choice morsel that can stir heart and soul and 
make the world young again? 


AT GENEVA, 
** DUT why Geneva? 





Certainly not 
Geneva, and at this 
season, tov!” one’s 


friends are sure to ex- 
claim, if one announces 
one’s intention of be- 
ing here for more than 
a day or night. But 
Geneva, and Geneva 
at this season, too, for 
all its heat and quiet, can be full of charm; and has been so 
at least for us. The new-comer, to be sure, must be able to 
reconcile himself to finding vothing essentially foreign in 
the life or atmosphere, to , Bor me Evglish spoken every- 
where, to feeling a certain unrest about the place that arises 
from the constant coming and going of people here in order 
to get to some other place. But these things have been as 
nothing to us; as, indeed, how could they be, with the 
mountains about us, the lake at our feet? 

To sit at one’s window and look across water transparent 
as the atmosphere itself along the shore, but sometimes blue 
as the heaven and sometimes green as the sea as it grows in 
depth, beyond mountains, now purple, now brown in the 
changing light, and now gray and mysterious in driving 
mist, till one sees, radiant and beautiful against the sky 
itself, the great white head of the great Mont Blanc—to do 
this is one of the rare privileges of life. There have been 
hours at a time when none of us could turn away. Clouds 
have come and gathered about its face, and we have waited 
till they have disappeared, wondering how clouds could 
ever have been confused with the silence, the majesty, and 
calm of that great pile, with its marvellous tones and vary- 
ing hues of white, its solemnity, and its inscrutable repose. 

But besides Mont Blanc to look upon, and this exquisite 
Lake of Geneva, with its white swans always gliding over it, 
and its boats and gay sails and flags, there is Chillon to go 
to, and all the other lovely places on the lake to see. Through 
a beautiful country there are drives without number, car- 
rying one to fascinating, sometimes famous, spots. There is 
Ferney, the home of Voltaire, not an hour away by carriage. 
The men of wit and the ladies of tithe who have made the 
journey in their day, we caught the ghosts of their laugh- 
ter in the long shaded avenues, damp with age, about the 
house. 

In the little lodge at the gate, where the concierge detained 
us till the people just ahead of us had gove, there are a 
collection of prints of Voltaire, and all the caricatures of 
him printed in his day. Only great philosophy, we thought, 
could have tolerated some of them. In Voltaire’s house, 
which has been greatly altered, but two rooms are shown; 
some family occupies the rest. We saw a man reading at a 
window, and felt like intruders, the crunching of the gravel 
under our feet a positive infliction to us. Voltaire’s coat, 
his portrait of Empress Catherine of Russia, his ink.stained 
table, and his bed are shown—an unpretentious, uncomfort- 
able little bed. One wonders how a vain man ever found 
comfort in it, ° 

Oh, the beds of great people that they show us on this 
side the water, some so big and so pompous, some so small, 
and all so in character! There is that belonging to Louis 
XIV. at Versailles, as difficult to mount as many a monarch 
has found his throne. What a lofty, magnificent affair it is, 
with its ostrich plumes at the four corners of its canopy, its 
gold carvings and splendid bangings! But never a bed for 
re , hor for one forgetful moment, but a bed for great 
affairs of state, a bed to do homage to, to cringe and crawl 
before, but not to touch with tender hand. Then there is 
the bed of the great Napoleon. No pomp, no magnificence 
—the emperor who slept there went to bed a soldier. Then 
there is the bed of that comfortable kindly king at Ver- 
sailles, whose own side of the couch was ve up on a hard 
flat board, while the side where his wife slept was made up 
on down, and smooth coverlids concealed all discrepancy of 
laste! 

But the bed that one loves best is that little single bed in 
the Petit Trianon belonging to Marie Antoinette, the one 
where she went sometimes to sleep when tired of all the 
stilted splendors of the big palace beyond. Something of 
its sanctity the most indifferent must feel, even when one 
looks on all the dainty loveliness. The prie-dieu of the 
queen stands by the head. I saw Mrs. Van Twiller go up 
to it and draw her hand gently over the place where the 
beautiful woman's face had so often been pressed. And 
after we had gone into another room we turned back to find 
the child of fifteen, who has been with us some days. She 
was knec'ing, her hair all gold in the sunlight, by the prie- 
dieu of the queen, her little heart, we knew, filled with some 
—— for the woman to whom of all others in history she 
as given her young loyalty. To whom are these things 
not all a mystery? “bu 
somehow or somewhere the queen must know. 











t we felt, as we turned away, that - 
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MY LADY SPINSTER. 
Il.—WHY WOMEN DO NOT MARRY. 


HILE we acknowledge that a happy married life is by 

far the most desirable lot for the majority of womeu, 
and the conditions of wifehood and motherhood the most 
useful and natural, we must also acknowledge that there 
are many women for whom the married life is not the 
best, who are much happier to remain single if the 
can do so contentedly and thankfully. Hundreds of del 
icate, beautiful, self-sacrificing souls are, for unknown 
but necessarily wise reasons, | Boas <n in bodies that 
are tortured by disease or unsightly through deformity. 
For such, marriage is generally impossible. Many are as 
obviously incompatible as if the word were emblazoned on 
their foreheads. But incompatibility does not imply lack of 
ability, usefulness, or power to accomplish great and glurious 
th in the world’s arena. On the contrary, the reverse 
is often distinctly true. The incompatible is often strong of 
purpose and bravely conscientious, fearless in fighting evil, 
a good executive officer, and destined to accomplish reform- 
atory, educative, or charitable work that may be of far 
greater service to ber generation than any that she could 
have wrought in the married life. 

Incompatibility is a suggestive word, but does not, neces- 
sarily imply ill-nature. To a sister or brother with whose 
relations no authority is mingled, the incompatible may be 
all that is lovely. Laem of environment and relation- 
ship, the marked difference between being an ordinary mem- 
ber of a family and assuming the reins of government, 
marks with her, it may be, the difference between a happy, 
useful life and one of galling restraint. Of the married 
incompatible we hear every day, either in the divorce courts 
or in the course of a morning call. Of the unmarried, 
whom a merciful Providence bas restrained from a like 
unhappy fate, all sorts of good deeds are recorded. 

There is a class of women, fortunately not large by com- 
parison, but a real existence nevertheless, whose hearts are 
as cold and indifferent to the soft blandishments of love as 
is the peering diamond to the action of the sun's rays. 
Often brilliant, and endowed with great beauty or wit, or 
both, they ~ 4 at the folly of their victims, aud suffer no 
pain in refusal. 

** Would I marry?” laughed a lovely young lady of five- 
and-twenty, dependent on ber own income as teacher for 
support. ** Well, no. When I consider the lot of my mar- 
ried friends, I am thankful for common-sense enough to 
remain single. I thoroughly enjoy my free, unfettered life. 
To be sure, I go to my work in the school-room cach day, 
but my married friends have household cares as imperative 
as mine, with far greater chances of failing to give satisfac- 
tion. I have no husband to find fault with the coffee or the 
state of my wardrobe, no children to worry my peaceful 
hours, no servants to caterto. I have not to plan for three 
times three hundred and sixty-five meals each year, and no 
hungry family comes io to devour in one brief hour the 
results of my hard morning's toil in the kitchen. No stern 
tyrant of a husband deals out with grudging hand small 
bank-bills to supply my needs and those of his children. If 
I am engulfed in a whirlpool of extravagance, and purchase 
a lovely gown, a pair of delectable evening boots, or a mor- 
sel of a French bonnet, I can endure the reproaches of my 
own conscienc. with some equanimity, but the scowls of an 
angry spouse would wither my very soul. When the blessed 
summer vacation comes around, there is a whole continent 
at my disposal, and according as I have been economical or 
luxurious I may choose my summer outing. Old age? Yes, 
it may come to me. It will come to my married friends, 
and may find them widows with a half-dozen children to 
work for. But if the worst comes, and I cannot work or 
find a snug corner in an old ladies’ home, 1 fancy I could 
win some gray-haired lover who would offer me a home. 
There is generally some one around, you know.”" And the 
cold-hearted little beauty whisked off around the corner, 
leaving her married friend to reflect that perhaps all the 
advantages were not with the matrimonial state, us she had 
been taught to believe. 

Thousands of women are to-day single and dependent on 
their own exertions for support because some weak lover 
could not forego the sensual dissipations that so mercilessly 
enchain their victims. The maiden yields her claim on the 
lover's heart grudgingly, and only whan she sadly perceives 
that a power stronger than her love is gaining possession of 
his life. ‘* Better weep alone,” she says, ‘* than spend fruit- 
less years in grieving for a love that would die if the wine- 
cup were my rival. The druvkard’s home is the saddest 
home that a woman can fill.” Prisons and reformatories, 
insane avd inebriate asylums, disgraced lives in foreign 
lands, selfish and aimless lives of men who ought to be work- 
ing for some noble woman, auswer the question why multi- 
tudes of women never marry. 

There are women who remain single because over the 
shoulder of the would-be lover peer the sharp eyes of a cen- 
sorious mother-in-law, whose home, so long as life lasts, must 
be in ber son’s house. ‘* Love conquers all” is a very pretty 
sentiment, and many, doubtless the majority, of mothers-in- 
law are free from the faults generally attributed to them. 
But stern facts remain. Unless the prospective mother-in- 
law be of sweet and gentle disposition, wise and harmless, 
given to long visits away from home during the early years 
of married life, and content to look on without too frequent- 
ly advising when the household is in disorder and its mis- 
tress uncertain, the girl is sensible who refuses such a mar- 
riage. Better a life alone than a divided life. 

With so many records of marital infelicities openly con- 
fessed, so many divorce cases, 80 many palpable jokes as to 
the discomforts and incivilities of wedded life, the wonder is 
that the number of women who avoid marriage from a con- 
viction that it generally results in unhappiness is pot greater. 
The potency of patience and love to lubricate the machinery 
of household life is understood only by the married woman, 
and their triumphs are so numerous that no one thinks of 
recording them. Hence in not infrequent instances the un- 
married girl is needlessly alarmed by the apparent preva- 
lence of matrimonial jars and acerbities. 

The fact that many thoroughly marriageable women never 
meet the man whom they would choose to marry is one evi- 
dence that there is a place in the world for single women. 
With some, all the paths of life seem to be crossed by lines 
of an adverse fate. The lover was ready to tell bis tale, the 
letter was written and sent, the engagement ring was on the 
finger, the trousseau was prepared. But a swift message of 
death or disaster, a lost mail-bag, a misunderstanding or ac- 
cident of some one of the thousand kinds of which nature 
has a large reserve stock, interfered, and the maiden re- 
— unwed, and possibly never knew the cause of the 

ulty. 
Men do not always marry for beauty. Neither do they 
invariably marry for sweetness of temper, accomplishments, 
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education, grace, or wealth. Yet lack of some one or all of 
these often warns off a possible lover. A warm heart and a 
plain face are very frequently found in company, but many 
an ardent admirer of beauty passes unnoticed the womanly, 
affectionate maiden whose face bears no witness to the hid- 
den life of beauty and sweetness. A man may be lame, 
scarred, ill-formed, rough of feature, and careless of personal 
appearance. He is far more likely to marry than a woman 
who is deficient in any of these respects, simply because so 
many of his sex are decidedly unavailable for the reasons 
before cited. In many civilized communities men are so 
largely in the minority, that each counts for his full value 
eal pulines a trifle more. 

Motives of filial love and duty often restrain a woman 
from accepting marriage. There is a feeble mother to care 
for, or an invalid father whose support or happiness, often 
both, are received from the daughter. With a brave but 
aching heart many a girl sets aside the lover's plea, and pa- 
tiently devotes her young years to the care of those by whom 
she is most needed, a species of womanly martyrdom by no 
means uncommon even in these prosaic days. 

And so it comes to pass, whether from one of these or 
other causes, some the result of a whim, others the dictates 
of sound common-sense, that there is in the world to-day a 
large class of unmarried women who will doubtless so re- 
main through life. HeLen Marsnaut Nortu 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN FABRICS. 


ITH the first days of September, though warm wea- 

ther still continues, summer fabrics disappear from 
the shops, and the shelves are laden with materials for au- 
tumn and winter dresses. Both smooth and rough surfaced 
stuffs are shown. All are supple and warm, and lightness 
of weight has been specially considered by manufacturers. 


VELOURS AND POPLIN. 


Mixed silk and wool fabrics that are repped from sel- 
vage to selvage are largely imported. The familiar Russiau 
velours is seen again, with larger silk cords of a color in 
contrast with that of the ground, giving a shot effect. New- 
er velours have ombré raised stripes in quaint coloring, and 
others have tiny tucks of silk of brilliant hues. Créped ve- 
lours is very effective, and there are also striped and bro 
caded velours in new designs. 

The prettiest effect in poplins is given by tiny dots of col- 
ored silk amid the dark cords of the groundwork. Blue 
poplins are flecked with old-rose silk, and green with bright 
red. Violet shades appear in all the new stuffs, and are very 
pretty in poplin speckled or striped with tan-color. Gray 
poplins have rose and darker gray dots. Some of these 
speckled surfaces have also stripes of the color of the tiny 
dots placed nive inches apart, to be used for sleeves or cor- 
sages, or else for the skirt, while the waist and sleeves are 
merely dotted. Crépéd poplins are slightly crinkled iu their 
weaving, and have large crossbars of color, as a rose ground 
crossed with green and brown. Baunuer stripes of red and 
white silk are woven lengthwise on blue poplins. Plaid 
poplins, called ‘‘ Scotch-Irish” stuffs by foreigu writers, are 
in many of the familiar blue and green plaids, and also in 
new French fancies. Most plaid fabrics will be made up 
bias in the waist and sleeves aud straight in the skirt. Many 
plaids are so large that only three or four crossbars are re- 
quired in a skirt breadth. 


CREPONS AND BEDFORD CORDS. 

Winter crépons are woven in two colots in large crocodile 
designs, a thread of silk outlining the wool figure, as violet 
crépons have markings of green silk, while brown is similarly 
marked with pale blue. Tiny black dots are on the new 
Bedford cords that are woven of double-cord width in tan, 
gray-blue, violet, and olive green shades. There are also 
larger polka dots of black or of a color in contrast to that of 
the ribbed ground. Caslmere effects of many blended colors 
in large palm leaves are new on the broad Bedford cords; 
these excite much query as to the use to which they shall be 
put, whether for parts of dresses or for wrappers, or else for 
carriage cloaks and evening wraps. 

ROUGH SURFACED WOOLLENS. 

Serges, vigognes,and Cheviots come in very wide diagonals, 
sometimes of one color and sometimes of two, with very 
rough surfaces that are almost shaggy, yet all are too loosely 
woven to be uncomfortably heavy. The tiny specks that 
are a feature of the season are seen in black or a light color 
on stylish tan, violet, gray, and chestnut brown serges, and 
also on the brilliant Mephisto red serge which will be worn by 
young girls and children. A narrow gay border is woven 
along one selvage of fine camel’s-hair serges of dark color for 
edging the skirt, coat, and triple cape of an autumn gown. 
Blue serge is largely imported again, but it has been worn so 
constantly of late that the tan colors, violet, gray, and brown 
will probably be more used. Figured serges in brocaded 
stripes are shown, also with stripes of contrasting color, as 
blue with green, old-rose, or brown stripes two inches apart, 
each stripe outlined with a contrasting color. Cheviots and 
vigognes have two colors, one of which is often brown, as a 
blue diagonal alternating with chestnut, or else green with 
tan brown. 

HOMESPUNS AND CLOTHS 


For tailor gowns are Donegal homespuns in dark quiet 
colors, and the celebrated Harris homespuns, woven by cot- 
ters in the isle of Harris, an industry fostered by charitable 
women of the nobility to help the poor. Black and tan 
Cheviots will be used for st rietly tailor-made gowns for use- 
ful wear, while the more elaborate dresses will be of ladies’ 
cloth in the brilliant colors that are already worn in Hom- 
burg, with richer braiding and embroidery than any yet 
seen. new worsted, called ‘‘hop-sacking” by London 
tailors, is imported for coats and capes. Velveteen Venetian 
is a soft thick cloth with velvet finish. One novel fabric is 
a mélange of colors, each of a large strand almost as thick 
as a lady’s finger, loosely woven together, with rough bour- 
rette surface, not unlike that of American rag carpets; while 
another stuff is woven in even loops like those of tapestry 
carpets. New faced cloths have stripes of light silk woven 
on their dark surface, as dark olive, prune, mode color, and 
heliotrope, cloths with line stripes of pale rose, yellow, or 
green. One of the most effective diagonal stuffs after being 
dotted with tiny specks of colored silk has slender vine 
stripes four inches apart of bright-colored silks that appear 
to be carefully embroidered by some artistic needle-woman, 
though, of course, they are woven. This is to be had in 
cream white, in pearl gray, blue. violet, bright red, and with 
steel-colored ground. 

Velvet and plush-finished stuffs for sleeves and corselets 
are shown in great variety. Some of these are quaintly 
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n, others are striped, and many 
are crossbarred. Ep velveteens are made far more 
supple than formerly, and are in excellent colors. Cordu- 
roys in ridged stripes, some very narrow and others unusual- 
ly wide, are imported in many dark maroon shades,in chest- 
nut brown, in the y and tan colors. A new 
Soe were is said = ¢ tight Sa eee - 8 

r nge-shaped res 0 t n are sunk in its 
heavy pile, and peer effectively through to the dark surface. 


MODELS FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 


The first models im for autumn and winter dresses 
are modifications of the styles now in vogue. Round and 
slightly pointed waists, with corselets ond giniion, continue 
in favor, and are made of natural length, with a tendency 
toward the short Empire waist in preference to the lon 
slender English waist of last season. Coat bodices wit 
jacket fronts and belted Russian back will again be worn, 
with an accordion-pleated vest or a waistcoat of some rich 
fabric. Long slender tabs are cut at the back of some cloth 
bodices, while others have tabs in both front and back, add- 
ed by bretelles of the material that spread out widely on the 
shoulders, then taper to the belt line, and expand below. Col- 
lars are high wide bands like the officer's collar of some time 
ago. Sleeves are larger even than those worn at present, and 
are in two shapes, the gigot or mutton-leg, with great fulness 
pleated in the armhole and along the upper part of the seam, 
then tapering closely to the wrist; and second, the Empire 
sleeve, with a full round puff extending to the elbow, or else 
only half-way there, the arm below being covered by a close- 
fitting sleeve, or left bare to be covered by long mousquetaire 
gloves. Velvet and plush sleeves, with a corselet to match, 
will be worn with plain cloth and silk waists, and plaid and 
striped goods will also be employed for sleeves. Short fan- 
ciful jackets that do not conceal the tapering waist, similar 
to the Eton, Breton, and bolero jackets, are on many new 
gowns, one of the prettiest being slashed to admit a sash in 
the way recently illustrated by Sandoz in the Bazar. 

The welcome announcement is made in all the best shops 
that skirts of street dresses will be short enough to clear the 
ground. Those seen on the newly imported gowns are close- 
fitting and very simply trimmed. Some are fitted by narrow 
gored breadths, and others retain the bell shape, with darts at 
the top and sloping back seam, precisely as it is now worn. 
Various names are given the French skirts—as the trumpet, 
the umbrella, the cornet; but the motive remains the same for 
all, the top smoothly fitted in front and on the sides, with 
slight fulness massed in the back, the whole flaring grace- 
fully toward the foot. A smooth lining of thin silk is in all 
such skirts, with a balayeuese if preferred, but many omit 
this pretty ruffle, and are simply faced with velveteen or 
widely bound with braid. House dresses continue to be 
made slightly long, but are scarcely long enough to be called 
demi-trains, while full trains will only be worn with the 
most elaborate toilettes. “ Felled seams ” stitched down the 
outside are a feature on the skirts of new tailor gowns. The 
opening or “ placket’ continues to be made on the side, near 
a frout, with a lap on which are large buttons and button- 
J0I€S. 

SOME FRENCH GOWNS. 


Duzuzeau of Paris sends a tan-colored gown of bourrette 
wool, with a lapped round waist and a high corselet of 
tufted crépon. ‘The large mutton-leg sleeves are of miroir 
velvet, changing from tan to blue, and fastened by porcelain 
miniature buttous. The corselet is almost without seams, 
and its lower edge passes inside the skirt. A high collar of 
velvet folds is fastened by a chou on the left side. The 
skirt has three closely gored breadths and a bias back 
breadth without a seam down the middle, yet in bell shape. 
It is lined with taffeta throughout, and is simply turned 
down on this lining at the top, where it passes over the corse- 
let. The front seams are lapped and stitched, and the ful 
ness of the back breadth is in French gathers, made by al 
ternate long and short stitches. As a trimming around the 
foot are three bias bands of the bourrette, each an inch wide, 
stitched on at both edges. 

An olive green faced cloth dress has a fitted round waist, 
with bretelles of the cloth going over the shoulders and 
forming tabs in front and back. A printed velvet galloon of 
Oriental palm leaves on a green ground edges the bretelles, 
and crosses the front of the waist at the top in yoke shape. 
The sleeves are enormous at the top, and are further widened 
by the bretelles. Five rows of galloon are around the close 
part of the sleeves below the clbow. The bell skirt with 
taffeta lining has also five rows of galloon as trimming. 

A very stylish dress of dark blue vigogne with wide diag- 
ovals has a double skirt, each skirt showing a yellow selvage 
border scarcely an inch wide. This skirt has bell outlines, 
and is lined throughout with red taffeta; the upper skirt is 
twelve inches shorter in front than the lower skirt, and 
descends nearly to the foot in the back. The pointed waist 
is of rich gold and silk embossed work, and the huge sleeves 
are of vigogne with embossed cuffs. 

Another dress is of rough blanketlike wool of mixed gray 
and white with large crossbars of bourrette loops of yellow 
silk. The gored skirt, with a front breadth and a narrow 
gore each side, has a wide back breadth that falls in fine 
folds to the foot. A belted coat reaches to the knee and is 
buttoned under a broad fold down the front, while the back 
has a wider double fold @ la Watteau down the back. The 
front is given fulnéss by a single pleat taken each side just 
below the collar and next the middle fold. 

The accordion-pleated skirt reappears on cloth dresses, 
and on light silk mousselines designed for evening wear. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
sTaBLE, & Co.; JAMES McCreery & Co.; B. ALTMAN 
& Co.; and REDFERN. 


PERSONAL. 


Dove.as CAMPBELL’s book, The Puritan in Holland, Eng- 
land, and America, which has attracted so much attention at 
home, has recently been the subject of flattering notice on 
the other side. A correspondent writing from the Hague, 
witnessing its growing popularity there, prophesies its early 
translation into the Dutch tongue. 

—Thirty-seven thousand women in the United States are 
telegraph operators in active service. 

—The first ition of women in the Denmark depart- 
ment of agriculture is the appointment by M. Tietgen, the 
Danish fivancier, to the ma ment of one of his 
farms, of a woman graduate of the Denmark Agricultural 
College. 

—The Rev. B. W. Jones and the Rev. Effie K. Jones, hus- 
band and wife, who were graduated from the Divinity School 
of Galesburg, Illinois, have since been ordained to the min- 
istry, and are now preaching in the same town. 

—Mackay is the real name of Marie Corelli, the story- 
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writer, who has become famous since Queen Victoria ex- 
pressed her approval of the young author's novels, She is 
the daughter of Charles Mackay, formerly of the Jilustrated 
London News, and her love for Italy and all connected with 
it moved her to assume her Italian-sounding pen-name. She 
is said to never write except under strong inspiration, and 
poe pa attacks her at night. She cannot compose by 

ylight. 

—Four thousand dollars a year apiece are the salaries of 
the Countess de Nurasol, Miss Etta Hughes, and Fraulein 
Paula, who are respectively the Spanish, English, and Aus- 
trian governesses of the Infantas of Spain. Each receives, 
besides her salary, a home in the royal household. 

—A school is to be opened in Japan by Mrs. Tel Lom, a 
highly educated Japanese lady of Tokyo, where she will 
teach the native women of her own rank. 

—Miss Gabrielle Neville, of Geneva, Switzerland, sister of 
the celebrated Egyptologist Neville, has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Swiss committee who are arranging for exhibits 
in the Woman's Building at the Columbian Exposition. 

—The standing army of Queen Liliuokalani of Hawaii 
contains sixty-four men. Three of them are generals. 

—Only two medals have ever been granted to women by 
the Royal Geographical Society of England—one to Lady 
Franklin, in memory of her husband’s discoveries, the other 
to Mrs. Mary Somerville. The society has decided to admit 
women as members. 

—The late Prince Albert was an accomplished musician, 
and composed much music. A collection of this will shortly 
be published by Queen Victoria. 

—The orders and decorations of Prince Bismarck, if worn 
three deep, would cover the breast of a man six feet across 
the shoulders. The ex-Chancellor is said to possess more of 
these honors than any other man in Europe. 

—A contrivance has been invented by Mrs. Harriet M. 
Plumb, of New York, for keeping cars supplied with fresh 
air without the annoyance of cinders. The new patent has 
been in use for some weeks on local trains between San 
Francisco and Oakland, California, and is very satisfactory. 

—Since the death of Horatio Brooks, of Dunkirk, New 
York, his widow has conducted the business left by her 
husband. This is an extensive foundry and Jocomotive- 
building establishment, where they 1.anufacture six locomo- 
tives a day. 

—Tea and tobacco are assigned as the explanation of the 
prevalence among Russian women of crime over the women 
of arly other nation. They smoke cigarettes coustantly, and 
drink enormous quantities of strong tea. 

—It is asserted that all of the $1,200,000 royalty on Moody 
and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns has been devoted to charitable 
purposes. 

—There are now in Paris over one thousand American 
girl and woman art students. 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. MILLET. Illustrated by the Author and 
Alfred Parsons. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BorDEN P. BOWNE, 


Author of “‘ Metaphysics,”’ “ Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JuLes pe GLouvet (M. Guernay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, John Simpson. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


A FAMILY CANOE TRIP. By FLORENCE WATTERS 
SNEDEKER, Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 
cents, In “ Harper’s Black and White Series.” 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 


JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. 


1z2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,” a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers, on application. 


FROM THE BOOKS OF LAURENCE HUTTON. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform 
with HARPER’S AMERICAN ESSAYISTS, comprising: 
Criticism and Fiction, by William Dean Howells; As 
We Were Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner; From 
the Easy Chair, by George William Curtis; and Concern- 
ing All of Us, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


THAT WILD WHEEL. A Novel. By FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, AND OTHER STORIES. By MARY 
E. WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun, and 
Other Stories,” “‘A Humble Romance, and Other Sto- 
ries,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. (in “ Harper’s Young People Series.’’) 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. pe Hurst.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, and 
Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


PusLisHeD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, lo any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. WAarper’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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LARLY AUTUMN GOWNS. 

\ AUVE crépon in two shades ribbed like Bedford cord 
it is the pretty material of the dress Fig. 1. It is made 
up over silk linings, and has a gathered front of pale yellow 
crépe de Chine. The girdle is of satin ribbon of the same 
yellow shade 

’ A Paris calling costume, Fig. 2, consists of a dress of ci- 
gale green foulard with a casaque of black lace. The silk 
has stripes and broché figures of darker shades of green. A 
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—GOWN with LAcE CASAQUE. 


series of ribbon frills of the different 
shades of green in the silk trims the foot 
of the fin de siecle skirt. The corsage is 
round and nearly seamless, with a deep 
corselet of green faille fastened in the 
back under the shirring. The square 
plastron is of white guipure lace, and 
the collar of green faille. Empire sleeves 
buttoned underneath. The casaque of 
black Chantilly lace has long pointed 
fronts draped in jabots. It has but a 
single seam under the arms. The back 
is pleated in a flat Watteau fold, and is 
of a single piece of lace. The waist is 
adjusted by a straight band of ribbon 
under the lace, crossing from the side 
seams. The flaring collar is of pleated 
lace. Full sleeves are draped to fall on 
the close high cuffs. A green straw ca- 
pote is encircled by a wreath of pink 
blossoms. A bow of green ribbon on 
the crown holds black Mephisto feathers 
Strings of green velvet are strapped un- 
der the chin. Light tan Suéde gloves. 
Black Oxford ties and black silk stock- 
ings 

A simple walking dress, Fig. 3, has a 
Russian shirt waist of ivory white wool, 
with belt, collar, cuffs, and front band of 
Russian gilt galloon studded with tur- 
quoises. The waist front is lapped to 
the left over a fitted lining, and the back 
is gathered to the belt, the only seams 
being those under the arms. A large 
Empire puff is at the top of the close 
sleeves. The bell skirt is of Russian 
velours with blue ground and raised 
cords of white silk. The Russian tur- 
ban is of brown straw trimmed with a 
band and high loops of blue ribbon. 
Tan-colored gloves and ivory white 
paraso! 

Figs. 4 and 5 show the front and back 
of a spotted heliotrope foulard gown. 
It is very simply made, with a ruffle 
with a beading around the bell skirt and 
a French waist with a velvet corselet, 
which, in the back, extends upward to 
the neck. 


VOICES 

\ THAT a subtle quality of charm or 

the reverse may lurk in a voice! 
How perfectly a voice indicates culture, 
almost defines social status! American 
voices were formerly criticised for their 
harshness, their crude inflections, their 
nasal twang, but every year lessened the 
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talk goes on in a succession of shrieks, is something fearful 
to contemplate. It is, on the contrary, refreshing to listen 
to the teacher or mother who habitually speaks low, thus 
setting the pitch for all who are under her influence. 

The velvety softness of an English woman's voice is part- 
ly to be attributed to climatic conditions. Akin to this are 
the musical intonations which distinguish the voices of 
women in Maryland and Virginia, orive to intercourse 
with them a deliciously restful effect. 
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Fig. 1.—WaLkine Dress. 


occasion for such uncomplimentary comment. More and 
more people are learning to train the conversational voice, 
so that it shall be at once low and distinct, agreeably modu- 
lated and refined, carrying with it to the hearer a pleasure 
akin to that imparted by the voice in singing. 

It is not improbable that a generation ago the common 
school was responsible for the spoiling of many a voice 
which, but for the incessant admonitions to ‘‘ speak louder,” 
would have been pleasingly attuned. The teacher of the 
present day very seldom commands a pupil to ‘‘ speak loud- 
ly,” but often enjoins speaking distinctly. The waste of 
tissue and the nervous strain involved when all the persons 
in a room—teachers, pupils, parents, children, friends—are 
pitting their strength of voice against each other until the 


Fig. 3.—Gown wira Russian Bopice. 


Persons obliged to talk constantly to 
the deaf need to guard against a ax 
it of screaming at every one whom 
they meet. Frequently an unnecessar 
amount of exertion and a wasteful vol- 
ume of voice are used in conversation 
with the deaf, who can hear some low 
voices, slow speech with crisp enuncia- 
tion being essential to the carrying power 
of voices which must storm a fort already 
occupied by silence. Not the storming, 
but the penetrating quality of voice is 
demanded by the deat 4 

A curious similarity pervades the 
voices of some families, so that should 

ou hear one of them speak in Kamtchat- 

a, you would at once be reminded of 
New York or of Boston, and say to your- 
self, ‘That man is certainly a Blauvelt 
ora Winthrop.” The likeness is as indi- 
vidual as the perfume of a fiower, and 
also as indefina*le. 


MISTAKEN IDEALS. 


HE ideal woman of every man is the 

‘“‘womanly woman.” The ideal 
man of every woman is the ‘‘ manly 
man.” And the expression ‘‘a womanly 
woman” means pretty much the same 
to every man who uses it, just as the 
“manly man” of one woman expresses 
a certain combination of qualities well 
known to every other woman. 

The man’s ‘“‘womanly woman” is 

entle, amiable, quiet,and domestic. She 
oves to sit upon a low chair and hem 
ane. with the lamp-light falling over 
her hair. It is unnecessary to say that 
although in theory this is the sort of 
woman a man prefers, in practice he 
may choose one entirely her opposite. 
She does not exist in large quantities, 
which is lucky, as she might prove dread- 
fully insipid if she did. 

The woman's ‘‘manly man” means a 
man strong, brave, and daring. He must 
perform easily bold deeds which she 
dare not attempt. She likes that—in 
dreams. In actual life she may find that 
a man neither daring nor bold has satis- 
factory and endearing qualities which 
make him more after her heart than the 
ideal of her dreams could ever be. 

We are not all alike, thank Heaven! 
but various. And the spark of original- 
ity which is implanted in each of us all 
is the thing to cherish and develop, and 
not distort ourselves into ideal forms. 


Figs. 4 and 5.—Sprorrep FouLarp Gown. 











WOLFENBERG- 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTHorR oF “‘A PRINCESS OF THULE,” ‘‘STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” 


‘*GREEN PASTURES AND 





PICCADILLY,” ETC, 


CHAPTER X. 
A DIP IN THE BOSPORUS. 


HERE was once a man,” says Peggy—here on deck in the 
early morning, and she is looking across the dark blue 
Egean, towards the mountainous coast-line of Mitylene 
looming out from amongst sunlit and silver showers— 
‘there was once a man who owned a great many houses 
in the seaside town where he lived; and so extremely 
careful of his property was he that when he found him- 
self about to die, he insisted upon being taken somewhere 
else, so that the death-rate of the watering-place shouldn't 
be increased. Very thoughtful and prudent, wasn’t he?” 

Now when you have got hold of a good, capable 1 * * r, 
you should never interrupt. Silence is the surest en- 
couragement. So Peggy proceeds: 

“Yes; you think of such odd people when you lie 
awake in the morning. Did you ever hear of the hotel- 
keeper where there was only the one show-place in the 
neighborhood—the cemetery; and his wife was buried 
there; and he had put up the most elaborate monument 
to her—carved marble, and cherubs, and gold letters, and 
all that; but as soon as the season was over, and his vis- 
itors all gone away, he used to bring that monument in- 
doors and keep it under cover, leaving a plain block of 
-— in its place? He was another economical man.” 

e Jery. ” 

** But the cruelest thing I ever heard of,” she contin- 
ues, in a grave and absent kind of way, ‘‘ was the man 
who was so anxious about his bric-A-brac. He was so 
afraid of having any of it destroyed that he spent years 

* Begun in Canren’s Bazar No, 27. 


and years in forming a collection in duplicate; and when 
he had got that completed, he couldn’t find a duplicate of 
himself to look after this second collection, and so he slow- 
ly pined away and died.” 

“ Really!” 

‘* Did I tell you that all those people were Scotch? Yes, 
they were; but I was almost afraid to mention it; for the fact 
is, the Scotch are so desperately penurious that they won't 
even let you have a little joke—at their expense. But never 
mind,” says Peggy, cheerfully, ‘‘I can forgive them every- 
thing, because they don’t drop their /’s; that covers a mul- 
titude of sins.” 

‘Did you never hear of a Scotchman having dropped 
an i?” 

** Never!” 

“There was one. Ben Jonson. But perhaps his family 
did it for him; most likely the Johnsons changed their name 
when they left Annandale.” 

‘So Ben Jonson was a Scotchman? Shakespeare too, of 
course. I say,” she goes on, in her irrelevant fashion, ‘‘ have 
you been paying any attention of late to that young Mr. 
Verrinder? “Really —really—he seems to me to presume 
just a little too much on his slight acquaintanee with us; 
why, the way he seeks out my sister Emily—and keeps 
hanging about her all day long—if it were anybody but the 
Baby, one might almost imagine—” 

“Don’t you think it is a charming sight to see the two 
pretty dears together?” 

At this Peggy looks up, startled. 

“Oh, g gracious! You don’t mean—? No,no, That 
is quite too impossible! I know the Baby too well for 
that. The very last thing she would dream of! But, really, 
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that young man is a little too forward—a 
little too persistent; and she is so solemn and 
meditative—so much absorbed in her dreams 
of the saints—that she does not understand 
how there may be occasion for people to ob- 
serve and comment. Poor Baby! And yet 
it must be rather fine to live in a perpetual 
dreamland Ob, bother the child! here 
she comes again, looking more awful and 
more majestic than any twenty dozen of 
Pailas Athenés! 

However, this was our good Sappho’s 
morning; indeed, so excited was she by the 
near proximity of those Lesbian shores that 
she had forgot to go along and release Phaon 
from his durance vile. She kept mostly to 
the forward part of the vessel, walking about 
by herself, furtively writing on scraps of 
paper, and gazing across the blue waters to 
the low-lying hills under long levels of cumu 
lus cloud and to the successive dark promon 
tories appearing through white mists of rain 
Nor was her enthusiasm likely to abate 
when, after having passed Cape Baba, we 
drew gradually nearer to the yellow strip of 
Tenedos and to the ‘ringing plains of windy 
Troy Fertile plains they seemed to us, 
with no very distinguishing feature beyond 
the odd little windmills of the wine-presses; 
but we knew that we had at least one person 
on board who could people those vague and 
vast sunlit distances with all kinds of shapes 
and phanioms. We surmised that the little 
black pencil was being kept busy It is true 
that it was not until some time afterwards 
that we heard something of what had been 
vouchsafed to our perfervid one; and even 
then we could only guess at it from certain 
incoherent scraps that Peggy flung at us in 
a taunting and tantalizing fashion 


**Por the splendor of Helen «till shines npon Troy! 


would say proudly in passing. And 
then again in returning she would murmur 
under her breath 


she 


“My spirit exuite in delirions joy, 
For the splendor of Helen «till shines upon Troy!” 


At last, seeing that these spurs and whets 
were of no avail, she came and said 

‘I can easily understand why it is that 
literary people will not, or dare not, confide 
in each other. They know what they have 
to expect—nothing but jealousy, and dispar- 
agement, and envy. And yet if you only 
saw what I have here in my hand—I can tell 
you itis something. Just listen to this: 


* Blow, beantifn! land, in a Wlazon of flowers! 
Rurn, basiliek sun, through the eweltering hours! 
My spirit exalts in delirions joy, 

For the splendor of Helen still shines upon Troy !—” 


**Oh, go and pitch that trash overboard!” 

**I knew it, | knew it,” Peggy made an- 
swer, with much resignation. ‘“‘In any 
other profession there is something like esprit 
de corps, and encouragement, and sympathy; 
but amongst literary folk there is nothing 
but backbiting and hatred. It is really ex- 
traordinary. I do believe the only man of 
jJetters I ever heard of who had a grain of 
maguanimity in bi» nature was Sir Walter 
Scott—the only one. It’s very sad.” And 
thereupon, with something of a sigh, she 


about Sappho’s emotions on beholding the 
Plain of Troy 

By-and-by we entered the many-fortressed 
Dardanelles, and steamed along until we got 
as far as Chanak-Kalesi, where we slowed to 
let the Purser and the Doctor go ashore for 
practique. During this interval a rowing 
boat came out from the brilliant littl town 
of red and white and yellow houses; and 
presently some of our indefatigable Orotan 
jians were chaffering over the side of the ves 
sel for specimens of that bizarre green-and 
gold and black-and-gold pottery that has 
riven Chanak a certain name amongst col 
estens But either the manufacture has 
greatly fallen off of late years, or the sailor- 
salesman had made a bad selection. We 
saw nothing to desire. On the other hand, 
Améiie Dumaresq was an eager, almost a 
furious purchaser. She bought right and 
left; she seemed delighted with these bar 
barie extravagances of color; she laughed at 
the grotesque water jugs, at the open-jawed 
lions and tigers, tawny-hued, with slashes of 
gold and seariect Wolfenberg looked on, 
amused. Her mother feebly protested. In 
the end she carried away to her cabin a whole 
armful of monstrosities 

And that was about the last we saw of 
Amélie Dumaresq for the remainder of this 
afternoon, as we went on by Cape Abydos, 
and past Gallipoli, towards the wider waters 
of the Sea of Marmora. For the whole situ 
ation of affairs was about to reach a new 
development. It appeared that certain ami 
able lunatics on board had conceived the 
project of getting up an amateur concert; 
and, in seeking about for performers, they 
had come, amougst others, to M. Paul Hitro 
vo. The young Russian admitted that he 
could fiddle a little; but said he had not 
brought his violin with him. They answered 
that there was no difficnity as to that; two 
or three of the musical Orotanians were pos- 
sessed of violins; he could easily procure the 
loan of one. Still he hesitated, for he was 
Jazily disposed; but presently he turned, 
with some little accession of interest, to Miss 
Dumaresq, who was standing by, and asked 
her whether she would play some concerted 
piece with him—some arrangement for violin 
and piano. She said at once that she would 
—if the piece could be found, and time given 
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them for practising together. Then there 
was an instant call for music—D vérak, Svend- 
sen, Saint-Saéns being mostly in demand; 
but at last the young lady decided that she 
would try an arrangement of Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, with which Hitrovo pro- 
fessed himself familiar. And forthwith they 
set to work. They were seen no more on 
deck that afternoon. If you happened to 
be going by an open skylight, and paused to 
listen, you could hear sounds from below— 
the staccato notes of the piano, the long- 
drawn sweep of the violin; while some of 
those who went down for tea remained to 
listen to this rehearsal. If Amélie Dumaresq 
was not much of a singer, she was at least 
an accomplished pianist. And as for the 
young Russian? Well, the report that came 
up of his violin performance was quite en- 
thusiastic. At all events, those two had now 
found a congenial occupation for themselves, 
which enabled them to have as much of each 
other's society as they could possibly desire. 
Nor was it imperative that they should con- 
fine themselves to practising for the forth- 
coming concert. One of our musical young 
ladies (the one who had lent her violin) came 
up with the announcement that Mr. Hitrovo 
had just been playing the air of a Russian 
love song—so quaint, so simple, so melodious 
as to be altogether entrancing. And why 
should we be satisfied with that Rhapsodie 
Hongroise? Would not somebody make bold 
to ask him to play some of the Russian Volke- 
lieder ? 

Now, if any of us had grown weary of per- 
petual sunlight and luminous blue seas, a 
change was at hand—a change sharp and 
decisive. Next morning, when we went on 
deck, we found the vessel being swept from 
stem to stern by torrents of rain; the crests 
of the waves torn into spindrift by blowing 
gusts of wind; seagulls dipping and soaring 
and gleaming white against the sombre and 
stormy sky. And it was with these unfamiliar 
accompaniments that we glided past the Sev- 
en Towers, past the domes and minarets of 
Stamboul, past the mosques of Sultan Ach- 
met and Santa Sofia, past the long white 
buildings and the gardens of Seraglio Point; 
finally, as we opened up the Golden Horn, 
with its bridges, its shipping, its terraced 
hills, and its great Suleimanieh of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, we gradually ceased from 
further motion, and cast anchor in the green 
waters of the Bosporus. It was all a be- 
wilderment. Whence and whither had fled 
the City of many Dreams—rose-tinted, fair- 
shining, set in silent and ineffable beauty be- 
twixt earth and heaven? There certainly was 
some kind of city—dark, spectral, phantas- 
mal, behind these veils of flying mists and rain; 
for we could make out domes and spires and 
far reaching panoramic heights reaching into 
the lowering sky; but they were only vaguely 
visible; while around us there was nothing 
but a maddening confusion of hurry and 
clamor and squalor—puffing steam-tenders, 
grimy tugs, pertinacious police-boats, swarm- 
ing calques, with steam-whistles shrieking, 
funnels pouring forth volumes of smoke, 
and officials in streaming black water-proofs 
shouting and gesticulating through the pre- 
vailing din. And here were we, a r 
huddled group of creatures seeking shelter 
under the boat-platform abaft the bridge, 
while Peggy was asking ruefully if this was 
Greenock that we had reached at Jast. But 
Amélie Dumaresq, on the other hand, was 
wholly and entirely delighted; her eloquent 
black eyes were full of an eager interest; she 
shook the dripping rain from her hair—pay- 
ing no heed. 

** Isn't it splendid!” she cried, looking out 
on that ceaselessly-moving phantasmagoria 
of whirling clouds and smoke, and swift- 
hurrying black funnels, and lapping green 
water. ‘‘ Not a trace of the chromo-litho- 
graph! Not the least su tion of the tra- 
ditional old pictures. This is the real Con- 
stantinople. This is as real as Fulton Ferry. 
Isn't it a stroke of luck, Ernest?” 

“It is a special interposition of provi- 
dence, Amélie,” said he,‘* to meet your frank 
downrightness of mind, your love of what is 
unconventional, and unexpected, and literal- 
ly true. And yet, you know, the Constan- 
tinople of the chromo-lithographer must ex- 
ist somewhere.” 

“In his own imagination,” she replied, 
promptly. ‘In his own depraved imagina- 
tion. It is his idea of what is beautiful. It 
is not what he sees, or has ever seen; it is 
what he thinks ought to be. And he goes 
about scattering his poison where it works 
most mischief—in the homes of the untrav- 
elled and uneducated.” 

‘*Why should not the r man have his 
ideal of earthly beauty, like any one else?” 
said Paul Hitrovo, calmly smiling. 

“IT would set him to sweep the streets!” 
she cried, savagely. But the next instant she 
had grown conscious of her vehemence; she 
laughed a little as her eyes met those of the 
young Russian; and she said, with some 
faint touch of color in the pale, satin-smooth 
cheek: ** Yes, let him have his ideal. I sup- 
pose a good many of us worship some kind 
or another of false idol without how it.” 

However, this thunder - squall soon blew 
over; the morning cleared up; and by-and- 
" the Orotanians had all gone ashore and 
dispersed their several ways—some to walk 
with slippered feet across the loose mattings 
of Sta. Sofia, others to purchase embroideries 
and Rhodian plates in the bazars, others to 
call on friends away up in the fashionable 
quarters of Pera. And if two of us had a 


less simple duty to undertake—that, namely, 
of getting some information which might re- 
move certain misgivings from the mind of an 
anxious mother—it needs only to be stated 
here that on this first day we were entirely 
unsuccessful. Of course it was a task that 
demanded a good deal of tact and delicacy; 
there could be no direct questioning, no 
bawling aloud in the market- place. And 
after ‘all, as Wolfenberg was to point 
out, there was a kind of negative satisfac- 
tion to be drawn from the fact that, so far, 
nothing bad been al in the remotest 
way against the young Russian. [is family 
were of good repute; if this particular mem- 
ber of it had made himself unhappily con- 
spicuous, the fact was likely to have been re- 
membered. 

‘I should almost be inclined to give Mrs. 
Duma the assurances she wants,” said 
he, towards the end of the day. “I don’t 
think she can have anything to fear. The 
family seem to be well-known. And—and 
there is certainly nothing about the young 
man himself that would awake suspicion. 
Certainly not. His manner, his —— 
—everything is in his favor. Bes that, 
Amélie herself is just about as good a judge 
of character as most. She is shrewd, clear- 
headed, observant. Other women might get 
bewildered, and drawn into a perilous posi- 
tion; I don’t think she would. So far no one 
has had anything to say against him. Why 
should Mrs. Duma fear? He seems to 
me to have everything that can make a young 
man attractive— looks, good manners— 
and now there is this musical bond between 
the two of them—” 

Not a word about himself; not a word 
about what he was freely ready to surrender, 
if she so wished it. We were on the landing- 
stage at Galata, waiting for the tender to come 
back from the ship. And perhaps he did 
not observe much of what was now around 
and before him—the approach of evening; 
Constantinople become more like the Con- 
stantinople of pictures; the rounded domes 
and slender minarets of Stamboul growing 
dark against the splendor of the west; while 
away over in Scutari, from amidst the black 
cypress groves, a high window here and there 
shot back a shaft a blinding flame. He may 
have seen or may not. His eyes were absent; 
perhaps he was looking at other places, and 
at other and future years. In any case, an 
incident now occurred that broke in upon his 
reverie in a sufficiently startling manner. 

For in the morning the Dumaresqs had de- 
clared their intention of remaining on board 
during the first day, and Hitrovo bad also de- 
cided to stay with them, But here, as we were 
loitering about this stone quay, there drove 
up a carriage into the open space behind us; 
and turning, we found that it was the Dumar- 

s and their Russian friend who had just 
arrived. What had induced them to change 
their mind? They did not carry parcels, 
like the Orotanians who had been to the 
bazars, though Amélie Dumiaresq had some 
flowers in her hand. Well, it was of little 
moment, only that this was the first time 
they had gone on shore without Wolfen- 
berg’s escort. And that of itself might have 
seemed significant, but what now happened 
drove speculation and reflection out of every 
one’s head. 

** You here, Ernest?” said the young lady, 
coming forward, in her frank and free fash- 
jon. *‘‘ Have you had enough of Constanti- 
nople for one day? Aren't those mangy dogs 
too awful for anything? And the odors of 
the streets! But at least the Turks are a 
handsomer race than the Greeks. Did you 
ever see a more despicable-looking lot than 
the Greeks of Athens? About as bad as the 
French of Algiers. Don’t you think so? But 
—but when are they going to send ashore 
for us?” she added, impatiently. 

“The tender will be back directly. 
just missed it,” said he. 

“ Oh, never mind the tender!” she exclaim- 
ed. “ We shall be late for dinner. Here, let 
us go out in this boat.” 

There was a caique within a couple of 
yards of her; the swarthy boatman slow] 
backing down the stern, and mutely appeal- 
ing to be hired. Now, the ordinary light 
calque is the most unstable boat in exist- 
ence. Unless you step at once right down 
into the middle of the frail craft, over you 
go. And this girl, in her light-hearted igno- 
rance, and before any one could warn 9 
must needs go forward, and proceed to jump 
into the boat by placing one foot on the gun- 
wale. 

**Come along, mamma!” she cried at the 
same moment, counting on all being well. 

But the gunwale simply went away from 
her. She threw up her arms to save her bal- 
ance, scattering her bouquet; then somehow 
she seemed to fall backwards; there was a 
piercing shriek from her mother, and in a 
second every one was at the edge of the wa- 
ter—and Hitrovo in it! He had slipped over, 
and got hold of her almost before she had 
time to sink. With one hand he made a 
grasp at the side of the calque; but that was 
of no use, though the boatman sprang aft to 
help. Then he turned to the stone ledge of 
the quay, where there was abundant to 
haul him out, along with his limp charge; 
and the next moment they were standing 
there, dripping, breathless, and laughing, in 
a most sorry and Judicrous plight, and yet 
with one of them perhaps secretly exultant 
that a heroic rescue had been effected on 
such easy terms. The mamma alone was ex- 
cited—near to hysterics. Amélie, on the oth- 
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er hand, as she shook her wet sleeves and 
skirts, was obviously and horribly ashamed. 

“IT will not wait for the steam-launch!” 
she exclaimed, half laughing and half in a 
temper. “Some one must hold this wretched 
boat until we all get in, and then we will 
sneak out to the ship, and steal up on board 
when nobody is looking. Call that a boat! 
It’s ail very fine to write verses about the 
calque—and Leila’s cheek; Leila had plent 
of cheek if she wanted any one to go with 
her a = posi ce 

“My prec arling!” cried the r 
mother, pathetically busy with a senas ane 
ineffectual handkerchief. ‘‘ You will get 

our death—and—and you must not try hat 
t again; the steam-launch or the tender 
must be here directly.” 

“T will not wait for either tender or steam- 
lauuch,” she said, imperiously, and yet with 
a profession of good humor. “Come, Ernest; 
come, Mr. Hitrovo; you must hold the boat 
steady until mamma and I get in; and then 
we will go out and hang about the foot of 
the accommodation-ladder until we can sneak 
on board without being seen. A bath in the 
Bosporus—whew, but it begins to be cold; 
it’s perfectly dreadful down my back.” 

So that was the end of this adventure for 
the time being. But although such secrecy 
as was possible was practised on getting on 
board (most of the people, indeed, were now 
below, preparing for dinner), the story soon 
made its way through the ship; and so far 
from there being any laughter over a lu- 
dicrous incident, it seemed to lend a new 
and quite sentimental interest to the two 
figures that later on in the evening might 
have been seen at the piano, the one seated, 
the other standing, with his violin at his 
shoulder, while together they played a Fan- 
tasia on ‘‘ Carmen,” which they had found in 
some amiable person’s portfolio. 

Next morning found our impetuous Sap- 
pho in a whirlwind of eager anticipation; 
for there were to be great festivities in the 
town—a procession of the Sultan to the 
Mosque,a grand review of troops, and 
what not. ‘‘ Tambourgi! Tambourgi!” we 
heard her exclaiming; and that sounded 
alarmingly like an echo of the Major’s mut- 
tered ejaculations; but we discovered it was 
only a quotation from her favorite Byron, 
for she went on with: 


“ Chimariot, Diyrian, and dark Suliote !” 


The Major, by-the-way, came presently to 
us in a state of furious indignation. 

‘Of all the impudent creatures that ever 
breathed!” he said, in incoherent wrath, and 
with his turkey-cock face ablaze, *‘ Abso- 
lutely shameless! Won't take the plainest 
hint!—” 

* But who—who?” one has to ask of him. 

“Why, that mad-woman-—that poetess— 
that idiot—that frowsy, ugly, ill - dressed, 
elderly frump! She comes and tacks herself 
on to Lady Cameron; must join our party; 
the dear Major’s military knowledge—quite 
playful and flattering, the antiquated old 
giggler! And her pug; ob, yes, she must 
bring that blessed beast too; she'll carry it 
all the time; not in anybody's way. Gad, I 
wish that growling little brute would bite 
me! I do, honestly; actually and fairly bite 
me; for I'd snatch it out of her very arms, if 
she was shrieking like the Witch of Endor, 
and overboard the hideous little wretch would 
go the very next second—” 

' “Poor Phaon! But if she leads him by a 
(Continued on page 725, Supplement.) 


MANAGING PEOPLE. 


Sie world of the managing person is di- 
vided into those who allow themselves 
to be managed and those who object. Gen- 
erally the managing person is a woman. 
Women are the born managers of this world. 
The woman who has this ‘‘ executive —. 
soon masters the affairs of her own particular 
household, and then she looks abroad for 
fresh worlds to conquer. She devotes her- 
self to the business with energy. ‘To those 
of her neighbors and friends who will allow 
themselves to be managed she is bergen. 
attentive. She studies each case with ardor 
and persistency ,arran ging circumstances pub- 
licly and privately, and giving advice by 
wholesale and retail. 

The woman with a talent for management 
is quite a boon to those weak creatures who 
cannot settle their own affairs, and who are 
willing to take counsel and help from any 
outside parties willing to give it. It saves 
them troublesome and fatiguing thought. 
They are content to do the proper thing 
without controversy. and are thankful for 
the instruction. 

But the people who object to be managed 
are a constant thorn in the side of the busy 
manager. She marvels that a mysterious 
and short-sighted providence should have 
so blinded them to their own interests. 
Their obstinacy and opposition to their own 
best are maddening and unaccounta- 
ble. There is something wrong. The world 
should have been divided only into the man- 
agers and the managed. Providence has 
made some mistake. 

Soaring in perplexed thought, she shakes 
her doubtfully. Creation itself has 
evidently been wrongly managed. If she 
‘had been consulted, no such lapses would 
have been possible. The Creator of the 
advised. 


universe must have been badly 
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A VISIT TO THE BROWNING 
PALACE. 
BY FRANCES J. DYER. 


Fr was an audacious proposal, but it quick- 
ly crystallized into action, and the result 
made a two-starred day in the summer's saun- 
terings. We had been drifting about in Ven- 
ice, captives to the influence of the complex 
spell which she lays on every stranger. We 
understood now why Howells exonerates the 
writers who have ‘committed sins of omis- 
sion and made Venice all light, color, canals, 
and palaces.” We knew we should find the 
palaces dingy, and the narrow canals full of 
floating pone <A We had been disillusioned 
in advance, and yet on the very evening of 
our arrival Reason capitulated to Fancy, and 
we echoed the words: 
“ There is a glorious city by the sea; 
The sea is in the broad and narrow streets, 


Ebbing and ou and the salt seaweed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.” 


With Owen Meredith we chanted, 


“And I glide and I glide 
Up the murmaring tide.” 


We looked through the lens of Longfellow’s 

imagination and saw the vision of a 

“White phantom city whose untrodden streets are 
rivers, 


And whose pavements are the shifting shadows 
of palaces and strips of sky,” 


totally oblivious of filth and fleas. We dis 
cerned no dinginess upon the beautiful Della 
Salute, no tarnish upon the mosaics of San 
Marco, because our eyes were holden with 
the memory of F. Hopkinson Smith’s exqui- 
site water-colors, We recalled, too, his in- 
comparable word - painting of this ‘‘ white 
swan of cities” in a recent number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY, and recognized the trace of 
his pen and brush upon palace and piazza, 
bridge and canal, gondolier and peasant. 
In p a we saw not the actual Venice, but 
the ideal creation of Byron and Ruskin, of 
Howells and Longfellow, of Mrs. Oliphant, 
and the host of other writers and artists who 
have painted the charms of this unique city. 

We had floated by moonlight down the 
Grand Canal when the heavens above and 
the waters beneath were ablaze with silvery 
and crimson light. We had listened to the 
strains of soft Italian airs borne over the 
rippling waves, mingled now and then with 
the sweet notes of an Ave Maria or the 
thrumming of a guitar under some balconied 
window. Or perhaps the weird cry of a 
gondolier broke upon the stillness, followed 
by the musical dip of his single oar, and the 
sight of his funereal craft shooting like a 
black spectre from beneath an overarching 
bridge. We were bewildered, fascinated. 
During the glamour of these dreamy days 
one of the party remarked, ‘‘ Go to, now; let 
us visit the Browning palace.” The proposal 
was like a wind from the Western prairies. 
Its audacity restored our identity as Ameri 
cans, the consciousness of which had been 
lost. A note was quickly despatched to the 
Palazzo Rezzonico, asking if the favor of 
viewing the rooms were accorded to tourists 
able to present proper credentials. With a 
promptness which rivalled our own, and with 
the grace which characterizes all small cour- 
tesies granted by English people, came a 
charming note giving the desired permission. 
We sallied forth from our modest pension, 
glided down the Grand Canal, and soon 
alighted before the immense structure of 
marble, four stories high, in which Robert 
Barrett Browning and his American wife 
make their home. 

The first object to attract the eye after 
entering the magnificent sculpturec hall is 
a large bronze statue representing Jupiter 
changed into a serpent, the work of Mr. 
Browning himself, whose paintings and 
sculptures everywhere adorn the spacious 
rooms. Ascending the marble staircase, we 
were conducted by a servant through a series 
of splendidly decorated apartments, with in- 
laid floors, and ceilings freseoed by the old 
masters. What opulence of costly tapestries 
and old carved furniture, of rare bronzes and 
choice paintings, of malachite and ivory, and 
all manner of artistic creations! Suddenly 
we came to a little recess, where we paused 
as before a shrine. The space was finished 
in pure white, and garlanded with flowers. 
In the centre was a bust of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and on the wall, in po letters, 
was an inscription giving the dates of her 
death and that of her gifted husband. Be- 
yond is the library, a roorm no less rich in 
associations than in its wealth of books and 
its priceless art treasures. Here is the table 
on which was penned “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” and other poems, together with all 
the massive carved furniture brought from 
the old home in Florence. On the tables 
were presentation copies of works from fa- 
mous authors the world over, with autograph 
inscriptions on the fly-leaf. A superb edi- 
tion of the Portuguese Sonnets, bound in tree 
calf and elegantly illustrated, bore the im- 
primatur of an American publishing house. 
A profusion of portraits and busts arrested 
attention, but nothing fixed the gaze more 
than the portrait of Mr. Browning, painted 
just before death by his son. It is of life 
size, and represents the poet standing in a 
graceful position, wearing a brown overcoat 
with the cape thrown back. The circum- 
stances under which it was painted give ad- 
ditional interest to the picture. During an 
unexpected visit from his father, Mr. Brown- 
ing said one morning, “‘ Father, you are look- 
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ing so well now that I really wish to paint 
our portrait.” ‘The result was most satis- 
actory, and on seeing the completed repre- 
sentation of himself, he laughingly remark- 
ed, ‘‘ Ah, a wise son maketh a glad father!” 
The following day he went to hie room never 
to leave it again until carried forth to his 
burial. 

One great charm of the Palazzo Rezzonico 
1s its homelike air. Buildings of this class 
usually have barren and stately interiors, 
with no suggestion of human activities. 
But here there are tokens of a family 
life and delightful social relations. The 
nymphs and water-sprites on the ceiling 
often look down upon friendly groups tak- 
ing tea together in the splendid salon. Easy 
couches and open books and sheets of music 
on the grand piano all indicate a home as 
well as a palace. 

A few days later we stood in reverential 
silence by the grave of Mrs. Browning in the 
old Protestant cemetery in Florence. On 
the plain marble mausoleum is the sim- 
ple inscription: “E. B. B. Os. 1861.” We 
could not help wishing that the last name, 
at least, had been written out in full, be- 
cause tourists experience so much difficulty 
in finding the place. No guide-book, so far 
as we could discover, mentions it, and local 
guides shake their heads in stupid wonder 
when one tries to explain what he wishes to 
see. For this reason every visitor to the 
son's palace in Venice feels a thrill of pecul- 
iar pleasure in knowing that the priceless 
treasures associated with his mother's life 
and writings are safely enshrined within his 
home. 

“She sang the songs of Italy; 
She wrote ‘Aurora Leigh.’” 


THE IVORY GATE.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “Art Sorts anp Conprrions or Men,” 
“ Curcpuen or Giston,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ELSIE AND HER MOTHER. 


“(NAN you spare me a few minutes, mo- 
ther?” 

Mrs. Arundel looked up from the desk 
where she was writing a letter, and saw her 
daughter standing before her. She started 
and changed color, but quickly recovered, 
and replied, coldly: ‘‘ I did not hear you come 
in, Elsie. What do you want with me?” 

Outside, the bells were ringing for church; 
it was a quarter to eleven; Mrs, Arundel 
was already dressed for church. She was 
one of those who do not see any incongruity 
between church and a heart full of animosi- 
ties. She was bitter against her daughter, 
and hard towards her son, and she hated her 
son-in-law elect with all the powers of her 
passéonate nature. But, my brothers, what 
an array of bare benches should we see in 
every place of worship were those only ad- 
mitted who came with hearts of charity and 
love! 

“Do you wish to keep me long, Elsie? If 
so, we will sitdown. If not, I am ready for 
church, and I do not like fo arrive late. 
People in our position should show a good 
example.” 

**] do not think that I shall keep you very 
long. But if you sit down, you will be so 
much more comfortable.” 

**Comfort, Elsie, you have driven out of 
this house.” 

*“*T will bring it back with me, then, On 
Monday evening, mother, I am coming back.” 

“Oh! What do you mean, child? Has 
the blow really fallen? I heard that it was 
impending. Is the young man—is he—a 
prisoner?” 

‘*No, mother. You are quite mistaken. 
You have been mistaken all along. Yet I 
shall come back on Monday.” 

** Alone, then?” 

**I shall leave it to you whether I come 
back alone, or with the two men whom I 
most regard of all the world—my lover and 
my brother.” 

“You know my opinions, Elsie. There 
has been no change in them. There can be 
none.” 

** Wednesday is my wedding-day.” 

‘I am not interested in that event, Elsie. 
After your wedding with such a man, against 
the opinions, the wishes, the commands of all 
whom you are bound to respect, I can only 
say that you are no longer my daughter.” 

““Oh! How can you be so fixed in such a 
belief? Mother, let me make one more ap- 
peal to your better feelings. Throw off these 
suspicions. Believe me, they are baseless. 
There is not the shadow of a foundation for 
this ridiculous structure they have raised. 
Consider. It is now—how long?—three 
weeks since they brought this charge, and 
they have proved nothing—absolutely no- 
thing. If you would only be brought to see 
on what false assumptions the whole thing 
rests!" 

*‘On solid foundations—hard facts—I 
want no more.” 

“If 1 could prove to you that Athelstan 
was in America until a month ago?” 

‘‘Unhappy girl! He is deceiving you. 
He has been living for eight years in profli- 
gacy near London. Elsie, do not waste my 
time. It should be enough for me that my 
son-in-law, Sir Samuel Dering, a man of the 
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clearest head and widest experience, is con- 
vinced that it is impossible to draw any other 
conclusions.” 

“It is enough for me,” Elsie rejoined, 
quickly, ‘‘that my heart tells me that my 
brother and my lover cannot be such crea- 
tures,” 

“You have something more to say, I sup- 
pose.” Mrs. Arundel buttoned her gloves. 
The clock was now at five minutes before 
eleven. 

“Yes. If it is no use at all trying to ap- 
peal to—” 

‘No use at all,” Mrs. Arundel snapped. 
‘* Tam not disposed for sentimental nonsense.” 

**I am sorry, because you will be sorry 
afterwards. Well, then, 1 have come to tell 
you that [ have made all the preparations, 
with George's assistance, for Wednesday.” 

“Oh!” 

‘Yes. The wedding-cake will be sent in 
on Tuesday. My own dress—white satin, 
of course, very beautiful—is finished and 
tried on. It will be sent in on Monday even- 
ing. The two bridemaids’ dresses will also 
come on Monday. George has arranged at 
the church. He has ordered the carriages 
and the bouquets, and he has got the ring. 
The presents you have already in the house. 
We shall be married at three. There will be 
a little gathering of the cousins after the 
wedding, and you will give them a little sim- 
ple dinner in the evening, which will, I dare 
say, end with a little dance. George has also 
seen to the red cloth for the steps and all 
that. Oh! And on Tuesday evening you 
will give a big dinner party to everybody.” 

“ Are you gone quite mad, Elsie?” 

‘Not mad at all, my dear mother. It is 
Sir Samuel who is mad, and has driven you 
and Hilda mad. Oh! everything will come 
off exactly as I tell you. Perhaps you don’t 
believe it.” 

** You are mad, Elsie. You are certainly 
mad.” 

‘* No, my dear mother, lam not mad. Oh! 
it is so absurd, if it were not so serious. But 
we are determined, George and I, not to make 
this absurdity the cause of lasting bitterness. 
Therefore, my dear mother, I do not want to 
be married from my brother’s lodgings, but 
from your house. You will come to my 
wedding, | prophesy, full of love—full of 
love” —her eyes filled with tears—‘ for me 
and for George—and for Athelstan—full of 
love, and of sorrow and of self-reproach. I 
am to be given away by my brother. You 
will come, I say, with a heart full of love and 
of pity for him.” 

Mrs. Arundel gazed at her stonily. 

‘Everybody will be there, and you will 
receive all your friends after the wedding. 
I have taken care of the invitations. Hilda 
will be there too, horribly ashamed of her- 
self. It will be a lovely wedding, and we 
shall go away with such good wishes from 
yourself as you would not in your present 
state of mind believe possible. Go now to 
chureh, my dear mother, prepared for a hap- 
py and a joyful day.” 

‘I sometimes believe, Elsie,’ said Mrs. 
Arundel, more coldly still, ‘‘that you have 
been deprived of your senses. So far from 
this, 1 shall not be present at your wedding. 
I will not interfere with your holding your 
marriage here, if you like; you may fill the 
house with your friends, if you please. I 
shall take shelter with my more dutiful daugh- 
ter. I refuse to meet my unhappy son; I 
will not be a consenting party to the tie 
which will entail a life-long misery—” 

“* My dear mother—you will do everything 
exactly as I have prophesied. Now do not 
say any more, because it will only make our 
reconciliation a little more difficult. I ought 
to go to church on the Sunday before my 
wedding, if any day in the week. If you 
would only recover your trust in my lover's 
honor, I could go to church with you and 
kneel beside you. But without that trust— 
Oh! go, my dear mother, You will find my 
prophecy come true, word for word—believe 
me or not.” 

Mrs. Arundel went to church. During the 
service she felt strange prickings of fore- 
boding and of compunction and of fear, anx- 
iety, and hope, with a little sadness, caused 
by the communication and the assurances of 
her daughter. Even in such a case as this, 
the thinker of evil is sometimes depressed by 
the arrival of the prophet of good. When 
Mrs. Arundel came away from church, she 
became aware that she had not heard one 
single word of the sermon. Not that she 
wanted very much to hear the sermon, any 
more than the First or Second Lesson—all 
three being parts of the whole which every 
person of respectability must hear once a 
week, Only, it was disquieting to come 
away after half an hour’s discourse with the 
feeling that she did not remember a single 
syllable of it. She took her early dinner 
with the other daughter, to whom she com- 
municated Elsie’s remarkable conduct, and 
her prediction and her invitation. It was 
decided between them that her brain was af- 
fected—no doubt only for a time—ard that 
it was not expedient for them to interfere; 
that it was deplorable, but a part of what 
might have been expected; and that time 
would show. Meanwhile, Sir Samuel report- 
ed that it had been resolved to get a warrant 
for the arrest of the man Edmund Gray, who 
hitherto had eluded all attempts to find him. 

“He appears to be a real person,” the 
knight concluded—‘‘an elderly man, whose 
character, so far as we can learn, is good. It 
is, however, significant that nothing has been 
discovered concerning his profession or call- 


ing. That is mysterious. For my own part, 
I like to know how a man earns his daily 
bread. I have even consulted a person con- 
nected with the police. Nothing is known 
or suspected about him. But we shall see as 
soon as he is before the magistrate.” 

“And Wednesday is so close! Oh! my 
dear Sir Samuel, hurry them up. Even at 
the last moment—even at the risk of a terrible 
scandal—if Elsie could be saved!” 

** Well,” said Sir Samuel, “it is curious— 
I don’t understand it—we had arran for 
the application for a warrant for Friday 
morning. Would you believe it—that old 
donkey Checkley won't go for it—wants it 

ut off—says he thinks it will be of no use. 
hat with this young man Austin at first, 
and this old man Checkley next, we seem in 
a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. 
But to-morrow I shall go myself to my bro- 
ther. It is time this business was finished.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Arundel. * And, 
my dear Sir Samuel, before Wednesday—let 
it be before Wednesday, I implore you, for 
all our sakes!” 

“*My dear madam, it shall be to-morrow.” 


At noon, Elsie returned to Half Moon 
Street, where George was waiting for her. 

** | have made one more attempt,” she said, 
with tears; “‘ but it was useless. Her head 
is as hard about you as ever it was about 
Athelstan. It is wonderful that she should 
have so little faith. I suppose it comes of 
going into the City and trying to make 
money. Edmund Gray would say so. | 
would have told her all, but for the old man’s 
sake. He knows nothing; he suspects no- 
thing; and 1 want to make the case so com- 
plete that there shall be no doubt — none 
whatever—possible in the minds of the most 
suspicious. Even Checkley must be satis- 
fied. I shall finish the work, 1 hope, this 
afternoon. Oh! George—is it possible? Is 
our wedding-day next Wednesday—actually 
next Wednesday? And the hateful cloud 
shall be blown away, and—and—anii—” 

For the rest of this chapter look into the 
Book of Holy Kisses, where you will very 
likely find it.” 


[TO BE OONTINUED. } 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. T. C.—Oblong pillows in cases that have drawn- 
work along the hems are fashionable. Have these or 
the round bolster in preference to larger pillows with 
“shams.” kor a bed-spread get cretoune or sateen, or 
else figured India silk, in colors harmonizing with that 
prevailing in the paper of the room, the curtains, aud 
turnitare, 

©. D.—Make the Henrietta cloth with corselet and 
sleeves of repped silk, and put a rnche of the same on 
the bell skirt. The Instreless black silk for light 
mourning could have a plastron or gathered yoke of 
either white or mauve crape in a pointed waist with 
black gros grain ribbon sash. Rend about antamn 
dresses in the New York Fashions of this number of 
the Bazar. 

Mrs. G. N.—For a little maid of honor ten years of 
age get a white or pink China silk dress. Make it 
with a high waiet, shirred around the neck, and with 
large — Empire sleeves. Have a deep bertha fri! 
of white guipuare lace, with shoulder-knots and sash of 
sutin ribbon. The very fall skirt should reach only to 
the knee. Have white silk stockings and white un- 
dveseed kid shoes. The black crépe de Chine dress for 
yourself will be es handsome with a yoke of jetted 
yuipure lace and guipure cuffs to large siceves. 

Octoner.-—For your troussean dresses read about 
the new woollens in New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent number of the Bazar, A Russian veloure dress, 
and one of bengaline with velvet sleeves, will be hand- 
some for you. The India silk may be needed on warm 
days, but crépons and popline will be more seasonable. 
You will gather hints for wraps and hats from forth- 
coming numbers of the Bazar. Read answer above to 
“ B. 'T. C.” for suggestions about dressing beds. 

E. 8.—The gloves will be sent you by the firm 
quoted at the end of the article yon mentioned. Ad- 
dress your letter, President of Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, 

Weerren Sunsconiser.—There is a tendency to re« 
vive brocaded velvets, but you will do well to wait 
until the fashions of the season are more certainly 
known before using that you have. 

Many Years Sussortuen.—Use felt or cloth for a 
piano cover, Embroider it handsomely, line with soft 
silk, and put a rich passementerie cord on the edge. 
Ask a druggist for the oi] you mention. 

H. 8.—Try castor-oil for restoring defaced leather 
Gore the Hk skirt, or cut it in bell shape with sloping 
back seam; then cut the lace wider at the top than 
the silk, but of similar shape and length. Gather the 
lace slightly, and attach both skirts 10 one belt or cord, 
The puff on the silk skirt is correct, Let them both 
tonch the floor in the back. 

Jann.—The ey ~ you send is not heavy enough 
for winter wear. on will need warmer ander-cloth- 
ing in Portland than in Pittsbarg, but the same fabrics 
are used for dresses. Your ford cord dress need 
not be altered. Get faced cloth of violet or chestnut 
brown shade for your best dress, and have it made by 
a good tailor. For travelling get a plain or speckled 
serge dress, either tan-color or navy blue, and make 
with a belted back and jacket fronts. Do nothing to 
the brocaded veivet until later in the season, Chii- 
dren will wear gray-blue, violet, tan, and red dresses 
of cloth and cashmere. High round waists, with a 
yoke or else shirred, and large sleeves, will be moet 
used. Girls of eight years wear short skirts jast cov- 
ering the knee, while those of two years have longer 
skirts reaching half-way to the ankle. Black shoes 
and stockings are stil ferred. See New Yotk 
Fashions for early hints about autumn millinery. 

Anxtoos New..—A Dresden china costume is pretty 
and inexpensive for a fancy ball. For this have a 
short ekirt of red wool and a bunched-up over-skirt 
of flowered sateen or brocade. A low pointed bodice 
of the flowered stuff has a white muslin stomacher and 
short rniffied sleeves. Black velvet ribbon is around 
the neck and wrists, High-heeled shoes are worn with 
red stockings. A straw hat laden with flowers com- 
pletes the costume. Flower costumes are worn by 
girls of sixteen, as the rose, binebell, or violet. A for- 
ae = oy dress is of bine China silk with white mus- 

in fichu, and apron embroidered with vines of forget- 
me-nots. 

Mowica.—In taking your friends driving, you natu- 
rally give them the best places in your carriage. Get 
crépon instead of grenadine. 

L. D. H.—It is not at all necessary to enclose your 
guest's card, except to ber acquaintances whom you 
may not know. Have nothing but the address and 
the hours apon your card. Send your invitations by 
mail. 

S. L. E.—A tea or reception card is the payment of 
a cali. Enclose with your announcements your Mr. 
and Mrs, card with your new address upon it. 

Rey. should be used both on announcement and call- 
ing cards. 
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BACE VIEW OF WORTH COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE. 


WORTH PROMENADE COSTUMES. 


GRACEFUL costume of dark green crape illustrated on the first 
4X figure is trimmed with a galloon composed of small loops of nar- 
row black satin ribbon. A corselet with long tabs in front is of green 
and black passementerie intermingled with gold. The full plastron 
and smooth yoke back are of cream-colored embroidery. Large sleeves 
of crépon cut bias extend only to the elbow, where they are met by close 
sleeves of embroidery. The shoulder-knots are of black satin ribbon. 
The view of the gown on this page shows the broad Watteau pleat at 
the back of the skirt and its border of galloon. The hat is of sewed 
Leghorn straw trimmed with lace bows, poppies, and antenne. A 
group of black velvet loops is on the front. 

A stylish way of combining two fabrics is seen in the second gown 
illustrated on the front page and again on this page. The materials 
used are pearl gray wool and striped crépon. A yoke of guipure is cut 
in a new shape and set smoothly on the fitted lining of.silk. The front 
of striped crepon is draped in bib fashion and hooked invisibly on the 
left side. The side forms are also striped, while the middle back form 
is of the plain pearl gray wool. A corselet of novel cut confines the 
waist, and is prettily trimmed with a chain of passementerie cords with 
tassels to match. he fourreau skirt is of greater width at foot than 
those generally worn, and has a back breadth of striped crépon sloped 
on the sides and pleated to a point at thetop. The pretty girlish hat is 
of Manila straw trimmed with cherries and a green bow with a gray 
bow within, 


BOTANY AS A RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
X.—BRYOPHYTES. 

by ~ second great division of flowerless plants is that of cellular 

ay ey oe or Bryophytes, a name meaning mosses. In these the 

woody frame is wanting. Being small, many of them invisible to the 

nake ere, they do not need a fibrous skeleton, and they are composed 

of cellular tissue alone. The mosses constitute one subdivision, and 

include leaf mosses (Musci frondosi) and the hepatic mosses (hepatice). 

The allophytes form the second subdivision, including alge, lichens, and 
fungi. 

MOBSES. p 

It is difficult to define the charm of these little plants. Whether it 

consists in their delicate tints of red, gray, brown, and n, whether 

in the graceful festoonery with which they cover unsightly objects, 
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stone walls, old ruins, bare rocks, whether in the 
fine pencillings of their tiny leaves or their asso- 
ciations with the most beautiful spots in the woods, 
certain it is that mosses an attraction for 
us all their own, very different from that of trees 
or flowers or ferns. We tread lightly over their 
beds of plush; we sit down among them; we love 
to gather and arrange them with partridgeberry 
vines and small ferns in miniature landscapes for 
house decorations. The moss-basket with trailing 
vines is a rival to the vase of roses. 

To the botanist, mosses are a source of unfailing 
interest. Their manner of growth and propagation 
is different from anything we have yet studied. 
There are sexual bodies, but the plant is not de- 
pendent upon them for its new growths. The low- 
er we descend in the scale of plant life, the more 
bountifully do we see that nature has provided 
for the preservation of her humble offspring, so 
that if one means fails to continue the species, 
another may be substituted. 

In early spring there ny! be seen to arise from 
a bed of moss myriads of hairlike reddish stalks, 
each bearing at its apex a little cup, or urn, cov- 
ered with a pointed cap like the children’s soldier 
caps. The cup contains spores, and they are pro- 
tected from rain while they are ripening, not only 
by the cap, but also by a close-fitting lid, or by 
rows of teeth, very susceptible to moisture, or by 
both. Thus shielded, the little moss-plant may 
laugh at the storm which uproots the forest giant. 
In its very lowliness it is safe from the lightning’s 
shock and the hurricane’s overthrow. hen the 
spores, four in each cell, are ripe, off goes the cap, 
now quite useless. The hygrometric teeth are even 
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in number, and are 4, or a multiple of 4—8, 16, 32, 
or 64. In sunshine they open, and dampness causes 
them to close. By breathing upon a moss ca 
sule one may see the teeth close. Then if held in 
sunshine, or near a fire, they will expand with a 
perceptible motion. When the spores are ripe, the 
teeth and lid open, or fall away, the staik turns, 
and the capsule is tipped upside down. 

In germinating, the spores, like those of lyco- 
pods and ferns, do not produce the moss-plant di- 
rectly, but a finely branched, vegetative, and nutri- 
tive proembryo, or protonema. It looks like a 
seaweed. It spreads over the ground, to which it 
adheres by small roots. From the basal cells of the 
protonema the new moss-plants are formed. Sev- 
eral may grow, the product of one spore. Upon 
the summit of one of these stems (in sphagnum 
upon the sides), looking like leafy buds, appear 
upon some stems archegonia (answering to flower 
pistils); upon others, antheridia (corresponding 
to stamens). Every cell of the antheridia contains 
one antherozoid furnished with a pair of freely 
moving whips. These, swimming in water, find 
the flask-shaped archegonia, the neck of which is 
mucilaginous, enter and descend to the ovum cell, 
which, being fertilized, gives rise to the hairlike 
stalk, producing the spore-bearing capsule with the 
pointed cap. Such mosses are called hair or urn 
mosses. Since they grow in moist places, and 
hold dew or rain like a sponge, there is always 
water present for the whiplike bodies to swim 
about in. 

Other methods of propagation are from the 
rootlets, each one of which may give rise to a sep- 
arate protonema and moss buds. In some mosses 
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the protonema never seems to die, but gen- 
erates new plants every year 

There are also gemma, which look under 
the microscope like silver-tinted nests. They 
are store-houses of nutritive material, and 
can give rise to protonema, or directly to 
moss buds, It is no wonder that mosses are 
so ubiquitous, and recover so readily from in- 
juries, such as the cropping of grass-eating 
animals 

Any one who wishes to watch the progress 
of moss- plants from the spore can toss some 
of the spores from a ripened capsule, called 
the sporogovium, upon a dish of wet sand, 
and see the growth of the protonema as it 
spreads over the sand 

The peat-mosses, sphagna,. are formed by 
suecessive generations of living stems, the 
older dying and supplying nourishment to 
the newer. A peat bed is probably made in 
this manner: In a hollow among the hills 
some trees falland decay, forming asoil which 
mosses love. They begin to grow, and in 
tueir spongelike masses produce little bogs, 
which in the end are fatal to all indigenous 
These decay, fall, and are 
covered by the ever-rising generations of 
sphagnum. Peat bogs form a tenth part of 


trees or shrulis 


Ireland, and occupy large areas in Scotland. 
Dried in masses, peat forms the cheapest 
fuel in existence, and it has been the great- 


est friend of the Irish peasantry. 

The common hair-moss is found in every 
wood. It may be known from its having a 
lid to cover the capsules, besides thirty-two 
or sixty-four hygrometric teeth. 


HEPATIC. 


A still humbler order of plants is that of 
the liverworts, or hepatice. They do not 
cover large extents of surface, and being in 
our latitude small, are likely to be overlooked 
by the amateur botanist, or mistaken for 
lichens. In moist shady della, where the 
water trickles down rocks, they can general- 
ly be found. 

The Rev. Hugh Macmillan says, in his 
First Forms of Vegetation: *‘The greatest 
number of species occurs in the tropics, and 
nowhere do they luxuriate so much as in 
the dark woods of New Zealand. Some of 
them grow in the bleakest spots in the world, 
and are to be found even at a higher altitude 
than the urn-mosses, on the great mountain 
ranges of the globe. They form the faintest 
tint of green on the edge of glaciers, and on 
the bare, storm-seamed ridges of the Alps 
and Andes, where not a tuft of moss or trace 
of other vegetation can be found.” 

The vegetative body is either a flat cellular 
expansion, a thallus, or a branching stem, 
with small leaves like scales overlapping or 
underlapping one another. Thus they are 
divided into thallose and leafy liverworts. 
The latter are better known as scale-moases, 
The order comprises thirty-one genera, un- 
der the families, Jungermanniz, Marchantie, 
and Ricciw, The latter two are thallose. 
The Jungermannie include all the scale- 
mosses. In the scale-mosses the spore cap- 
sule splits into four valves, which, when 
spread open, look like the sign of plus (+). 
Mixed with the spores are elaters, called 
macrospores — yellow filamentary bodies, 
which coil and uncoil and writhe and twist 
like so many worms. The first time one 
sees them in the field of the microscope one 
is filled with astonishment. They roll over 
and over, push against each other, so like 
animals and so unlike plants it seems impos- 
sible to relegate them to the unconscious 
vegetable world. Their office is to push the 
spores out of their cups and help to dissem- 
inate them. The sexual bodies are similar 
in growth and operation to those of mosses, 
already described. 

The leaves of nearly all liverworts are 
double, with an under and upper surface. 
From the under spring rootlets, each a single 
tubular cell; from the upper, in depressions, 
or on stalks, or sessile, are produced the or- 
gans of fructification. 

A curious genus, riella, is found in Sar- 
dinia and Algiers on banks of streams, grow- 
ing two or three inches high, with the thal- 
lus wound spirally around the stem. In the 
male plant antheridia are produced on the 
edge of this wing; in the female the arche- 
gonia grow in clusters along the stem. It is 
unique, a very remarkable form of vegeta- 
ble life. 

The Marchantia polymorpha is ove of the 
commonest of thallose liverworts, forming 
dull green large patches on damp pots or on 
the walls of greenhouses. Its fronds are 
about three inches long, and on them appear 
small mushroomlike bodies, bearing anthe- 
ridia on the upper, archegonia on the under 
sides. These are the inflorescences. Gem- 
me like those of mosses are produced, and 
also, as in mosses, separate plants grow from 
individual rootlets. 

The scale-mosses under a microscope look 
like lizards or curiously shaped reptiles. 
There are many varieties, with different fo 
of inflorescence. » 

Riecia natans, or crystalwort, is an aqua 
ic species. Numerous air-chambers appear 
on the upper side of the thallus, which 
help it to float on stagnant water, and in 
which the fertilizing bodies are immersed. 
The under side of the thallus is furnished 
with a row of purple scales, from which, 
if the plant finds itself over mud, the water 
evaporated or drained off, rootlets spring and 
fasten the plant to the earth. Thus it can 
adapt itself to quite different conditions of 
growth. 
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BROTHER TRINITY'S 
INSPIRATION. 


BY MONTGOMERY BRECKINRIDGE PICKETT. 


LD TRINITY stood in the doorway. 

It was Monday morning, and he had 

been preaching the day before; his unusual 

gravity, dignity, and other details of manner 

and appearance, long since familiar to me, 
gave evidence of this. 

He preached as opportunity presented 
itself, delivering from such pulpits as he 
happened to be invited to the sermons 
which were carefully prepared while wait- 
ing for some brother to be called away to 
officiate at a funeral or ‘‘ pronounce a cere- 
mony.” 

There are three conditions which will 
cause a ‘‘ colored tor” to vacate his pul- 
pit in favor of another: one is the chance to 
bury some one; another, to marry some one; 
and the third, his own demise. It was the 
last that had furnished the opportunity for 
Brother Trinity's inspiration. 

‘Hit wah a pow'ful close call, Marse 
Hennery,” he commenced, solemnly. 

I knew what this meant. A few weeks 
before he had confided to me that he felt 
that he would some time deliver a discourse 
which would prove that the eloquence of 
inspiration, so common in Bible days, might 
still be had direct from above. 

*** Tt shall be given you in that same hour 
what ye shall speak,’” he reverently quoted 
when I had doubted the fruition of his hope. 

* Yas, sah,” he repeated, as he carefully 
laid his ancient ‘‘ beaver” upon the floor ; 
‘* hit wah a close call, but de Lawd fotch me 
froo 'thout de smell o’ fiah ‘pon my gom- 
monts.” 

With great dignity he took the chair to 
which I had motioned him, and pressing 
back the long gray wool from his forehead, 
awaited my invitation to proceed. 

* Did you have a text, Uncle Trinity?” I 
asked. 

“Tex'? Ter’? Yas,sah! De whole the- 
osogy uba summun am founded ‘pon de tex’, 
an’ hit wah de obscuremont o’ dis hyah put- 
ticilah tex’ dat proobes de wu'ds wah sont 
tuh my mouf straight f'um de sperit. No- 
thin’ short o’ de sperit could o' mek it clare.” 

For a few moments he looked at the floor, 
as if in meditation. 

** Yo’ see, Marse Hennery, a-walkin’ up de 
paff tuh de meetin’-house whah I gwine 
preach yistiddy mawnin’, deflectin’ ‘pon de 
unsutunty o’ life, an’ de onprophetic ‘casion 
’at tuk ol’ Eldah Jeemes erway de Thu'sday 
percedin’, hit struck me all 'twunst dat m 
op'tunity wah on de way. De def ode 
chairished pastor o’ dat flock leab dem ‘thout 
a sperichal shuppud. 

‘* Befo’ de 'p'intment o’ Eldah Jeemes, I 
done obsarved dat sever’! o’ dem sheeps wah 
mighty specifyin: like in deah s’lection ub a 
ministah. J wah a can’date, but de trial 
Sunday me an’ Brer Jeemes jine in de 
suvvices—him a-preachin’ an’ me a-windin’ 
up in de ex'rtation. Eldah Jeemes wah 
called an’ chosen (an’ hit’s a right wealfy 
chu’ch, Marse Hennery). Dey gimme de in- 
v'tation tuh hol’ de pra’r-meetin’ ondurin’ de 
munf o’ July, an’ tuh preach w'en Eldah 
Jeemes erway. 

** An’ so'at walk erlong yistiddy mawnin’, 
wid all dis in my min’, hit ‘pear 's if a voice 
say, ‘ Hyah yo’ chance, Trin’ty, my sahvont!’ 
Den I stops an’ prays fuvvont like dat de 
Lawd put de wu'd o’ insp’ration in my mouf; 
an’ He done it, too! 

“Dah wah a lahge po’tion o’ de flock dis- 
sembled in de meetin’-house, an’ a-passin’ up 
de aisle I spies sever’! o’ dose what ‘posed me 
at de prev’ous ‘lection a-settin’in deah pews 
ez form’ble like ez ever! Hit wah de sight 
o’ dem ‘structionists dat mek me 'tummined 
tuh rely erpon de wu'd, an’ de wu'd erlone, 
frowin’ erside evahthing else. 

** De c'lection wah done tuk up; uh-liftin’ 
my han’ f'am my eyes, I rises wid de bressed 
book, an’ say: ‘De mo'nin’ heart tek no 
‘count fuh de morrer w'at ye shell say. F’um 
outah de sor’ dat we is gulfed erbout in, I is 
onpruppahed tub say mo’ 'n de wu'ds de 
Lawd may gimme; so I is gwine rely ‘pon 
Him ontiably foh de ‘scourse yo’ is tuh heah. 
He gwine put de wu'd in my mouf ez He see 
fitten, an’ de tex’ shell be de fu'st line my eye 
‘light erpon in de ca'less openin’ 0’ de book.’ 

id dat I sot dis ve'y same New Test’- 
mont I now hol’s in my han’ wid de back 
ag’in de pulpit, an’ lets ’er fall open. At de 
fu’st glance I bergins tub read, an’ hit wah 
a mighty disoncouragin’ passige, revealin’ de 
bar’nness ub de fiel’; but I suah de Lawd 
gwine fotch me froo. De cong’gation—" 

** What was the text?” I interrupted. 

“ Yas,sah! Dat am de ver’ insp’ration ub 
it all! W’en de Lawd sen’ manna tuh uh 
dessaht like dat he gwine see yo’ froo all o’ 
de way! Hit wah at fu'st de onexplainin’es’ 

in de whol’ Scriptuah! De ver’—” 
# But you haven't told me what the text 
was yet,” I again broke in. 

** Hit wah de sixt’ vuss an’ de secon’ chap- 
tah o’ de gawspul recordin’ tuh Matthew— 
* Out o' de shell come a gue'nah.’” 

“Out of the that?” 1 inquired in surprise, 
unable to recall any such remarkable state- 


ment. 

‘*Heah hit, Marse Hennery,” and he cau- 
tiously turned the thumbed and worn leaves 
of his pocket Testament. 

I took the volume, and with some effort 
deciphered the faded print: ‘‘ And thou 
Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the princes of Juda: for out of 


thee shall come a governor that shall rule 

my people Israel.” 

Sull unable to locate his text, I read and 
read in the verse indicated. Then it 
daw upon me. In the eae Se 
embarrassment naturally ariging from his first 
attempt at perso pene together with the 
abandon into which often fall in mo- 
ments of religious excitement, Uncle Trinity 
had made a strange error. His inability to 
grasp the significance of his text must also 
save had its effect in the rendition given. 

“Out of thee shall come a governor,” he 
had read, ‘‘Out of the shell come a gov- 
ernor.” : 

I restrained my inclination to laugh, know- 
ing that it would result fatally to the re- 
mainder of his narrative, and he went on: 

“Yoh see, I jes’ read de fu’st line my eye 
hit. Kin yoh think ub a mo’ lonesome t 
o’ de whole Bible tuh start a summun, Marse 
Hennery?” 

I did not think I could. 

*“T lets the book fall open ca'less like, an’ 
reads: ‘Out o’ de shell come a guv'nah.’ 
Hit wahasticklah! De Lawd sutney wahn’t 
obsarvin’ 0’ de puddicamont I wah in. I 
wipes de dust off ub my specticles, arid reads 
de tex’ ag'in ca’ful an’ solomon like—‘ Out 
o! de shell.come a guv'nah.’ De cong’ gation, 
’s well ’s de ministah, wah bofe a-gittin’ on- 
= Marse Hennery, de good book say, 
‘Who de Lawd lubbeth he chaseth, an’ by 
de way de pangs roll He mustah sot a 
pow’ful stoah by me! 

“Dah wahn’t nothin’ else tuh do, a-stand- 
in’ thar wid my knees a-shakin’, onless I 
reads de tex’ ag’in, so I lets ‘er go wunst mo’, 
slow an’ omphatic, ‘Out o’ de shell come a 

v'nah,’ an’ den I tacks on tuh de tex’ f'um 

sole o’ my heart, ‘ Lawd he’p me!” An’ he 

did he’p me, sho’ ’s yo’ erlive! 

**Wid myeyes sot up’ard, an’ han’s an’ mouf 
distended, de 'terpretation come straight froo 
a flood o’ light, an’ by means o’ de insp'ra- 
tion o’ de bressed Marstah, hit wah all plain! 

“De cong’gation sees de look o’ release 
w'at come tuh my ’spression, an’ eben in de 
—— feelin's I hab 1 heah de long 

reff pass ovah de house simontaneous, jes’ 
like er sudden gus’ 0’ win’ sot all de leabes ub 

a ellum.-tree tuh shakin’. 

** At dis time I feels entitled tuh repeat de 
tex’ wid a onderstandin’ o’' de same, so I 
reads ag’in, ‘Out o’ de shell come a guv'nah.’ 
Oh, I wah all right dés time! 

*** Fellah-wukkahs in de vineyahd,’I say, 
‘hit am eas'ly remembered by one ontiably 
fumilyah wid de Scriptuah’ (an’ heal I looks 
meek an’ lowly oy dat in dem days per- 
cedin’ de comin’ o’ de glory o’ de Lamb, de 
ol’ Sarpont wah fas’ a-gittin’ de upper han’. 
By means o’ de two-bladed owede he wah 
a-trawmplin’ under he hoof de rulahs o' de 
earth. y wah a-bowin’ down an’ a-scrap- 
in’ o' deahselfs afore him, wid deah bu'nt 
offahrin’s 0’ contemp’ o' de sperit! Dey wah 
fas’ becomin’ closed in by de shell 0’ ign’unce 
an’ regahdlessness 0’ de life tuh come. Hit 
wah de ve'y same shell o' de egg o' de Sar- 
pont, a-growin’ sence de days 0’ Eve! Do it 
seem strange, den, my fellah-members o’ de 
same body, dat de few faif'ful ‘at wah lef’ 
should o’ look for'd to de day dat dis great 
leadah—dis guo'nah mention in de tex’, wid 
his strong arm o’ holiness, bu'st froo de shell 
0’ ee! An’ wahn’t deah pra’r regahded 
favohble on high, an’ didn't he come? An’ 
jes’ like he come afore, he gwine come ag’in, 
an’ he gwine nunite us in de bressed ban’ 0’ 
Orion an’ de Holy Ghos’! Dat will be de 
mullenyum! Dat day gwine witness de 
great gath'rin’ o’ de glands, an’ we all gwine 
sot down tuh de ma‘ige supper o' de Lamb 
fuh a thousand yeah !” 

** An’, Marse coon, dat wah jes’ de bug- 
ginnin’! I goes on an’ ‘laborates, tekkin’ all 
pos’ble ’vantige o' de insp’ration an’ mekkin’ 
a pow'ful an’ invincin’ te 

** An’ arter I finish ‘scribin’ how dat shell 
wah bu'st an’ flunged axide, | passes on tuh a 
putéicilah ‘scription o’ de new balo s'roun’in’ 
deah ol’ Eldah Jeemes in he mansion above, 
an’ I speaks sof’ like o' de b'reaved widder, 
an’ den calls special "tention tuh de shuppud- 
less condiflon o’ de Bethel in which we wah 
a-wusshipin’. 

“Den I win’ up wid 4 long an’ earnes’ 
"peal tuh dose not yit j’inin’ deah lots tuh de 
green ure o’ de still water, an’ I ’x’orts 
‘em tuh pummit de great an’ shinin’ jaspah 
wall tuh s’roun’ de wa'ld univuseal—dat it 
be onbroken on] by de pearly gate. 

“ An’ den, a-liftin’ up my eyes an’ ban’s tuh 
heavun, I say, in pra’r: 

“*Lawd Gawd, we thank dee fuh de 
wu'do’ de sperit sont down tuh de lips 0’ yo’ 
sahvont, an’ f'um he heart an’ he mouf d’liv- 
ahed tu de saints dissembled byah; an’ 
mussiful Je’ovah, be wid us, an’ may de tal- 
ahnt o’ de insp'ration gibben unto him be not 
laid erway in a napkin, but, ob, Omnippub- 
tont Lawd! may hit fall erpon good groun’ 
an’ mult’ply an’ bring fo’th fruit—some thirty 
fol’, some sixty fol’, an’ some a hunderd!’ 

** An’ ez | is erlive, Marse Hennery, most 
‘fore I cu'd tek my seat an’ put my han’ 
afore my eyes erg’in, ol’ Deacun Chron’cle 
Jones (he wah de blackest ol’ ram in de whol’ 
op’sition w’at keep me outtah dat pulpit at de 
prev'ous ‘lection), he riz up an’ say, ompres- 
sive like: 

“*In de mi'st o’ def we is in life, an’ I 
moves dat we invokes de continyus flowin’ 
o' de wu'ds o’ life d’rec’ f'um de frone. froo 
de lips o’ Brer Trin’ty Pinkstum, an’ dat he 
be by one voice called upon tuh ‘sume de 

lines lef’ by Eldah Jeemes w'en he cross de 
Valley an’ de Shaddah.’ An’ den an’ dah, 


my resignmont as de — 0’ yo’ office, 
Lawd tuh keep in 
ordah till de 'rival o’ de Lamb.” 

As he left, he turned in the doorway, with 
his “‘beaver” held against his chest, and 
gravely remarked, 

** Hit wah a pow'ful close call, Marse Hen- 
nery, but de good Lawd see me froo!” 


THE TASK OF ARTEMIS 
WILCOX. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
1. 
o OTHER!” 

The tone spoke volumes of aston- 
ishment and distress. The mother so ad- 
dressed was a slight, delicate-looking woman, 
with soft brown eyes and a sensitive mouth 
that quivered much, like that of a child 
whose heart has been wounded. She almost 
cowered as she answered: 

“Well, Arty, why shouldn’t I? I'm his 
wife, an’ he’s your faather, an’ we're com- 
manded t’ Saraiee until seventy times seven, 
ef its unly a brother thet says he repents; an’ 
how much more sh’u'd we dew so w’en it’s a 
husban’ an’—” 

“I don't b’lieve in a repentance thet don't 
hev no works t’ show fur itself. I say let 
‘im stay with them he’s spent his money cn. 
No, not his money, but the money he stole!” 

“Oh, Arty! Arty!” wailed the mother. 
**He didn’t steal! Thet is, he didn't mean v’ 
dew it. W'en he tuk them horses deown t’ 
York v sell fur "Lon Robbins an’ the res’ ov 
‘em, he didn’t hev no thought o’ keepin’ the 
money he sol’ em fur. He unly got int’ 
trouble, an’ got robbed ov it all, an’ then 
wuz afeared t’ come hum. He didn't never 
hev no courage, your faather didn’t.” 

“No courage t’ dew right, you mean, mo- 
ther,” (bitterly). ‘ Thet’strew enough. But 
he alwuz hed the kin’ o’ courage thet c'u'd 
keep ‘im in bad comp’ny, ef 't c’u'dn’t git ‘im 
out. You think, Is . thet I didn’t never 
know nothin’ about him a-stayin’ out till all 
hours o’ night, an’ you pertendin’ t’ go t’ bed, 
but re’ly unly a-sittin’ up fur ‘im, an’ lettin’ 
‘im in softly as you c’u'd, fur fear o’ me 
knowin’ anything about it. But I did know.” 

With a look of mingled grief and scorn 
the tall and angular young girl of but six- 
teen years drew ap her shapeless height, and 
looked almost older than the mother whom 
she loved and pitied so tenderly, and to 
whose weaker moral nature she vainly strove 
to impart something of her own vigorous 
spirit. Both women were of the well-known 

ew England type. Spare, flat, bony crea- 
tures, with more brain than detuath, apd 
always in deadly earnest, whether the mat- 
ter in hand were the affair of a moment or 
of a lifetime. But here all resemblance 

. The mother was dark of eyes and 
skin, and her every glance spoke tenderness 
and conciliation. daughter was a pure 
blonde, and her sharp but well-cut features, 
the firm poise of the head, and the alert air 
of the whole physique indicated force of 
character rather than softness of feeling. 
Yet be who should prdee Artemis Wilcox 
to be heartless would judge wrongly. Her 
heart was as strong as her head, but both 
were dominated by conscience, and a pride 
in righteousness which is the furthest possi- 
ble remove from self-righteousness. 

Looking at her mother as she bent over 
her sewing, taking her regular stitches with 
the care and skill of habit, and seeing the 
teardrops shining on the downcast lashes, 
the girl's face first softened, and then hard- 
ened again, so that the red lines of her lips 
became almost invisible, and her large blue 
eyes shot forth a steely gleam while she 
twisted her bony fingers together with a ner- 
vous energy betokening inward strife. 

“Mother,” she said at length, with an ef- 
fort to make her voice and manner less harsh 
than ber words—‘‘ mother, don’t you know 
that my faather is a thief? Don’t you know 
that he lef’ us all alone—you an’ me—all 
alone here, the hull winter through, t’ face his 
disgrace an’ git along or starve jest as it 
might happen, all the while he wuz a-riotin’ 
down t’ York, with nubbudy knows who, on 
the money thet he stole? Fur you may say 
what you'r’ a-min’ t’, ef he'd ha’ ben robbed 
o’ thet —— he'd ha’ come hum an’ said so. 
An’ ev'rybuddy liked ‘im so”"—here the girl's 
voice broke, but she went on—‘‘ thet ef he 
hed they'd hev furgive 'im the hull till he 
e’u'd ha’ got ahead enough t’ hev paid ‘em 
all back. But he wa’n't robbed. He jest 
took thet money an’ spent it in riotous livin’ 
till he hed come down t’ the husks, an’ then 
he remembers what a softy you be about ‘im, 
an’ writes thet sneakin’ letter about how he 
cried w’en he met children in the streets, an’ 
thought about you an’ me t’ hum, wonderin’ 
w’at hed become ov ‘im. Pshaw, mother! 
You'd ought t’ pluck up some spunk an’ tell 
‘im thet w’en he c’n come home an hones’ 
man, an’ work an’ pay up the money he's 
took, you an’ me’ll furgive ‘im, an’ not a 
minute before.” 

As she spoke the girl glanced almost hope- 
fully at her mother, but as she looked her 
countenance fell. She saw in the quivering 
lips and downcast eyes before her the power 
of persistence which some of the softest na- 


tures possess in the largest degree. 


For a while neither spoke. Then Artemis 
said, in a tone less harsh but more con- 
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strained, ‘‘ You've wrote t’ ‘im, I s’pose, mo- 
ther?” 


“e Yes. ” 

‘* What did you tell 'im?” 

‘*Thet I'd ben t’ see Mr. Robbins, an’ he 
said he’d not prosecute; an’ t’ Shel- 


don, an’ he said the same; an’ so he c’n come 
hum ef—ef he wants t’.” 

‘‘An’ I s'pose”—the girl's words came 
slowly, and her voice seemed half stifled in 
her effort to maintain self-control—‘* I s’ 
you tol’ im we'd be glad t’ see ‘im, an’ kill 
the fatted calf, an’ all thet?” She paused, but 
receiving no answer, went on with a scornful 
glance around the low-ceiled room, dark and 
bare, which served as kitchen and ‘‘ keeping- 
room ” in the old farm-house. ‘‘ It don’t Joo! 
much like fatted calves here, I must say. An’ 
ef Docter Sheldon hedn’t ha’ ben better ’an 
most men he'd ha’ turned us out o’ here long 
ago.” 

** But, Arty,” said the mother, in a piteous- 
ly hopeless effort to blind the clear eyes of 
that most terrible of judges, a conscientious 
and inexperienced young girl, ‘““you know 
your faather wuz alwuz real smart t’ make 
money w'en he wuz t’ hum. An’—an’ we 
wuz alwuz comfortable, an’ never wanted 
fur nuthin’, an'—an’ we hain’t alwuz ben so 
sence—sence he went.” 

No,” admitted the girl, with visible pain, 
‘we hain’t. But the shelter Docter Sheldon 
give us wus hones’, ‘cause we didn’ take it 
afore it wus give. An’ the bread thet we 
put in our mouths wus hones’, ef it didn’ 
hev no butter on it; ‘cause we didn’ spend 
nuthin’ unly what we arnt. An’—” with 
a sudden fire and determination which made 
the lath-like figure in its shapeless gown of 
dark calico seem almost regal —‘‘an’ far 
me, I'd ruther go t’ the teown -heouse t’- 
morro’, hones’, ’an t’ live in Colonel Jones's 
big house on the best, ef "t wa’n't paid fur 
with my own money. But I don’t hanker 
arter the teown-heouse nuther, an’ I don’t 
never mean t’ git sent thar. I didn’ tell you 
about it last week, what Mis’ Hitchcock said 
t’ me efter meetin’ on Sund’y, ’cause I tol’ 'er 
I c'u'dn’ go an’ leave you, but ef he's a- 
comin’ hum I can, an’ I will.” 

The mother looked up with inquinug 
glance, half frightened, half hopeful. 

‘“*She wanted me t’ come an’ work fur 'er 
this summer,” continued Artemis. “ Said 
she'd give twelve dollars a month t’ enny 
girl thet ’d dew ‘er work. The place is a 
good one, she ain’t a bad-hearted woman, an’ 
the res’ on ‘em 's jest ’s good ’s good.” 

* Oh-h-h!” 

All shades of sorrow, disappointment, and 
relief were mingled in the long monosyllable. 
It said at once, “‘I never thought that a 
daughter of mine would have to work for 
hire; and bad as that would be, anything 
would be better than to have her at home 
when her father comes back.” The girl in- 
terpreted the complex sound correctly. 

** Yes,” she said, as though her mother’s 
thought had been expressed in words—“ Yes, 
I know Gran’faather Steele’s folks never 
ought t' hey come down t’ be hired help t’ 
the Hitchcocks; an’ they wouldn’t hev, ef— 
but there! It ain’t what's ben done, but 
what's got t’ be done thet’s the p'int now. I'll 
never hev one thing t’ dew with faather agin 
’s long ’s I live 'nless he goes t’ work t’ pay 
back thet money: an’ I know he won't. 
"Taint in ‘im. He'll come hum, an’ he'll 
make money, like he alwuz did, an’ he’ll hev 
the best ther’ is t’ eat an’ t’ wear, an’ he'll git 
a girl t’ work fur you, an’ you'll let 'im.” 
These last words were spoken with an im- 
measurable scorn, of which the girl repented 
on the instant, for she left the spot where 
she had been standing by the window, still 
filled with house plants, though the season 
was advanced enough for them to have been 
out-of-doors, and coming over by her mo- 
ther’s chair, stooped and kissed ber forehead, 
saying, with an awkward tenderness, “I 
know you cain’t help it, mother; you hain’t 
got one mite o’ pluck.” 

**I know it, Arty,” said the mother, dep- 
recatingly. ‘‘ I never did hev; but,’—with a 
sudden archness breaking over her worn but 
still pretty face—‘‘ you've got enough fur 
tew. Your the very moral o’ my faather, 
fur looks an’ fur ev’rything else.” 

‘Well, I'm glad ov it,” said Artemis, 
grimly. “I've got my work t’ dew, an’ I'll 
dew it.” 

IL. 

The early part of November of that year 
was singularly soft and warm. Over the 
high but gently sloping hills lay the genial 
azure haze, which, like a smile upon a hard- 
featured face, seems more attractive than 
the shining days of summer, or the most 
beaming expression of cordiality upon a face 
that is always kindly. On the far hills there 
lingered Hn the rich brown of the oak 
Jeaves mingled with the dark luxuriance of 
evergreens. All other branches were bare 
and gray against the veiled glow of the sun- 
set. On the near hills golden pumpkins glit- 
tered among the dry and russet stooks of 
corn. In the house-yards the grass still con- 
tinued green, while scarlet rose hips and 
barberries, and the brilliant vermilion of the 
‘‘ burning-bush ” berries, still imparted a bit 
of summer's coloring to the scene. 

The house of the Hitchcocks was one of 
the large houses, two-storied in front and 
sloping to one at the rear, of which there 
are so few left, unfortunately for the land- 
scapes, to which they added a brooding, 
home-like look, and fortuvately for house- 
dwellers, one-half of whose second -story 
privileges were thus curtailed ; for few of 








these sloping roofs were provided, like that of 
the Hite k house, with dormer-windows. 

By one of these windows, narrow and high, 
stood a young man so tall that he was not 
incommoded by the height of the opening, 
and could see over the long slope of roof 
down to the well in the close-cro grass- 
plot below. In this well hung an iron-bound, 
moss-covered, old oaken bucket, but not 
from the long picturesque ‘‘ sweep ” of earli- 
estdays. The ugly successor to the “sweep” 
was an oblong little roof supported by slen- 
der posts above the curb, and st 
from the weather the bucket rope wou 
around a hugh wooden spool. By this well, 
hanging on to the rope, dipping and re-dip- 
ping the bucket into the cool depths of the 
water, and watching the diamond and emer- 
ald effect of the dripping drops upon the 
mossy stones, as she lets the full bucket 
splash back into the water and send showers 
of glittering spray upon the cool gray and 
green of the well's sides, stands Artemis, ap- 
parently idle, but full of strenuous thought. 

During the past six months her re has 
expanded and even slightly rounded in out- 
line, her cheeks are fuller, her complexion 
clearer, her eyes softer. As she plays with 
the bucket she hangs over the curb in an 
attitude of graceful ease, and her lips wear 
a happier smile than we could have expected. 

After Sam Hitchcock has enjoyed the pic- 
ture a little while he leaves the window, and 
soon joins the girl at the well. He has 
stepped as softly as his heavy boots will per- 
mit, and she might be supposed not to have 
heard him coming. It is characteristic of 
her nature, straight-forward in all things, 
that she does not pretend either surprise or 
annoyance as he one arm around her 
waist, and with his other hand unclasps her's 
from the bucket rope. 

Physically and mentally Samuel Hitchcock 
is the ge of Artemis. Seemingly so 
slight and frail, she has the strength and 
elasticity of tempered steel. Put the two, 
without provisions, on a raft in mid-ocean, 
and he would faint almost before she had be- 
gun to feel the first pangs of hunger. Yet 
he looks and isa young Hercules for strength, 
if not for endurance. He is handsome, too, 
with the beauty that consists in a fine phys- 
ical development, perfect health, regular if 
slightly heavy features, and a self-satisfied 
smile of bland good-humor. His indolent 
nature has a very reposeful effect upon the 


active, energetic spirit of Artemis. She 
rouses him; he rests her. yee | they 
are well fitted to go through the world hand 


in hand, for each supplies the other’s lack. 

Thick shadows have fallen over the scene, 
and the air grows: ehill. From the farm- 
house kitchen a light pours out, across which 
active shadows move back and forth as the 
two little Hitchcock girls, younger sisters of 
Samuel, are busily preparing the evening 
meal. It has come to be a recognized thing 
in the household that Sam and Artemis are 
** keeping company,” and that on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings they are privileged to 
wander off by themselves. As they zo, Sam 
remarks casually, 

“Tt will soon be getting too cold to walk 
off this way, Arty, without hat or shawl.” 

‘*Or coat,” she adds, laughing gently as 
she lays her cheek caressingly against his 
white shirt sleeve, and raising his arm softly 
—so very softly that he is uncertain whether 
or not his senses have deceived him—flutters 
her lips over the bit of rosy white arm, fairer 
and smoother than her own, which shows 
through the wrist opening of the sleeve. 
Our poor Artemis is very much in love. 
Perhaps now she will realize a little of the 
feeling which binds her mother to her father. 
She may be thinking of them now; at least 
while she walks on by her lover's side, her 
fair cheek still resting against his sleeve, her 
eyes have gathered soft tears which hang 
upon her long lashes like dewdrops; tears 
of tenderness, not of sorrow. She hardly 
heeds her lover's words until, all at once, 
she comprehends that he is saying, coax- 
ingly, 

“And so now you see,” Arty dear, ‘‘ why 
you must give up that foolish dream of 
yours, and instead must marry and go with 
me this fall to Texas. Let's bave the weddin’ 
nex’ week.” 

“What, Sam, what?” The girl has lost 
all her easy grace of attitude, leaning-.on the 
arm she loved. She is tall, erect, alert, like a 
wild deer upon whose startled ear has rung 
a rifle-shot. 

“Why, what are you thinking of, Sam? 
We cannot marry until my father’s wrong 
and disgrace hev been wiped out! You 
know we cannot, and you promised to wait.” 

“Oh, but Arty, come now, be reasonable. 
Docter Sheldon has made me a first-class 
offer to take charge of his Texas property, 
an’ to refuse it would be a straight flyir’ 
in the face o’ Providence, as mother says.” 

“Oh, Sam, I can't go with you! You 
know I can’t. If you must go I sh’ll hev 
to bear it the best I can, an’ wait”—the poor 
girl’s broken voice and utter dejection of 
attitude show how poor a best this will be— 
‘but I can’t go! can’t marry as long as 
thet money is unpaid.” 

The young man ought to pity the girl’s 
evident suffering, but he does not. Easy- 
going Sam Hitchcock, ‘‘ clever” in the usual 
application of that much-enduring word in 
‘* Yankee land,” has little true good-nature. 
He loves Artemis sincerely after his fashion; 
but it is a fashion that has in it no element 
of generosity or self-sacrifice. He loves her 
for the pleasure her loving gives him, that is 
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all. It had never occurred to him that she 
could resist his entreaties, and to find that 
she can do so angers him. 

** What stuff you do talk!” said he, rough- 
ly, almost shaking her hands from his arm. 
“You couldn’t never pay up that money ef 

ou wuz to try all the rest o’ your life. Why, 
ent think how mueh it is! Them horses 
your faather took to York with ‘im wuz 
wuth wore hunderd dollars; ev’ry- 
body says so. An’ then the intrust on that! 
You might 's well talk about payin’ off the 
war debt yourself. Here ed ben workin’ 
all summer an’ hain’t bought yourself a 
thing undly shoes, an’ hain’t got nuthin’ to 
show fur't undly somethin’ to'rds seventy 
dollars. An’ the intrust is a hunderd an’ 
sixty odd dollars fur the year sence your 
faather went off. At that rate all you could 
earn fur a year wouldn't even make the in- 
trust good, even ef you could live without 
clo’es an’ ev'rything else you'd ought to hev 
the hull time. An’ even ef you could do it, 
what thanks ’ud you git? Old-man Robbins 
an’ Docter Sheldon is plenty rich; they c’n 
afford to lose the money ‘s well ’s not. 
*T was their fault ennyhow. They shouldn't 
hev trusted ’im. Ev’rybody knew ‘Likim 
Wilcox ud git drunk ev'ry time he went 
under a sour-apple tre’, b’sides hevin’ ben 
slipp'ry all his lifetime ’n one way ’r another. 
Your jest crazy to think o’ doin’ it!” 

Sam spoke very ey He had been 
bitterly disappointed by the unexpected op- 
position of Artemis, and had not stopped to 
weigh his words. Now, however, he was 
startled at the pallor and tension of the girl's 
set face as she had drawn herself away from 
him and gazed at him with an appalled ex- 
pression. 

‘*Ev’rybody knowed my faather wa'n’t to 
be trusted?” she said, slowly and hoarsely; 
‘*an’ you think his daughter is to be trusted 
ef she will go with you and be happy, an’ 
shirk her duty? No, Sam; I cannot, I can- 
not.” 

“You don't love me a bit, Artemis Wil- 
cox,” exclaimed the young man, angrily, his 
flushed and distorted face looking fiercely 
down upon her pale cheeks and eyes blazing 
with a feeling that his own nature gave him 
no power to interpret. 

“Love you, Sam? I not love you?” she 
said, with a passionate tenderness he was too 
angry to recognize. ‘‘ W’y, Sam, I would 
give my life fur you.” 

“* Oh yes,” sneeringly, ‘‘ your life! That's 
jest what I'm askin’ you fur. I want your 
life. I want you to live it with me, an’ be 
happy, an’ aol a4 me happy, an’ you won't do 
it, along o’ thet gosh-blasted fool notion o’ 
yourn.” 

This peculiarly New-England method of 
‘beating the devil around the stump,” by 
using some meaningless word with a violent 
emphasis, which should express all the evil 
thoughts to be conveyed by the most blasphe- 
mous phrases without incurring the risk of 
using them, struck upon the strained heart 
of Artemis like the blow of a hammer upon 
harp strings. That Sam could use such words, 
and to her! She recoiled as from a heavy 
stroke, and visibly shrank, as she said, 

‘That is enough, Sam,” and turned away. 

In his anger her lover Jet her walk almost 
back to the house before he rejoined her. 
“Come now, Arty,” he began, coaxingly, 
‘*you mustn't be so hasty. I undly want 
you to show thet you Vo love me by doin’ as 
Isay—gittin’ married this fall, and goin’ with 
me out to Texas.” Then, trying to pass his 
arm around her waist, he continued: ‘‘ You 
will, now, Arty? Say you will.” 

‘I cannot, Sam,” she answered, wearily. 
‘I hev told you.” 

‘* Then you undly pertend to love me,” his 
anger bursting coarsely forth again. ‘‘ You 
don’t love me, an’ never did. All you want 
is to git me to say thet I will work an’ pay 
up the money thet your ol’ thief of a faather 
stole.” 

With a proud gesture the girl turned and 
regarded him silently, till his eyes fell abashed 
before her gaze. As she walked away he 
called after her : 

“Well, ef you don't love me, I know 
there’s other folks thet will. I sha’n’t go 
a-beggin’.” 

If Artemis heard she did not turn. 


Il. 

Ten years bring many changes into the 
most quiet of lives. As Sam had said, he 
did not long go begging. Young men are 
valuable in New England, by reason of their 
scarcity; and Sam was especially so on ac- 
count of his good looks, good habits, an un- 
deserved reputation for good temper, and 
his father’s very respectable balance in the 
savings- bank. Before two months had 
elapsed after his quarrel with Artemis, Sam 
had married and gone to Texas. 

For a time Artemis paled and shrank, un- 
til again, as of old, all her lines were angles, 
and her shapeless gown hung about her fig- 
ure ‘‘like a towel on a broomstick,” as old 
Mrs. Hitchcock tersely put it when speak- 
ing to her husband in the sacred confidence 
of their own room. 

Mrs. Hitchcock was never a very demon- 
strative person, but she heartily liked Arte- 
mis,and as heartily disliked the girl whom her 
son had married; so, after he had gone, she 
persuaded Artemis to return to her, helpin 
at the house-work mornings, evenings, an 
Saturdays in payment for ber board, while 
on five days of the week she taught in the 
little district school. For, strange as it may 
seem to those who have heard the uncultured 











speech of Artemis, she could “ parse” as 
well as any college graduate, and easily 
passed a thorough examination in the rules 
of English grammar and all the other require 
ments before the school committee. This 
curious contradiction is not unusual among 
the best pupils of our country common 
schools. Grammar seems often to be in 
their eyes only an ornamental study, for 
which there is no practical use except in 
writing, and to apply its rules to conversa- 
tion would be very like wearing one’s Sun- 
7 gown at the wash-tub. 

t was during this winter of bitterness, 
sweetened only by the pleasure which an 
active mind necessarily takes in congenial 
work, that Artemis, little by little, testing 
herself, as one who has fallen from a ter- 
rible height and wonders whether or not his 
boves are whole, made out a plan for her 
future life-work. When the spring came 
she went to Dr. Sheldon and laid her ideas 
before him. The doctor was a large-hearted, 
broad-minded man, He liked the girl, and 
admired her pluck. When his neighbors 
found out what the doctor had agreed to do, 
they said he would rue the day ; but he did not. 

He allowed Artemis to take “‘at the thirds” 
a portion of the farm which her father had 
leased for several years before his ill-starred 
trip to dispose of the superfluous horses be- 
longing to the doctor and other neighbors. 
Shamed and silenced by his daughter's course, 
as he had not been by his own dishonor, Mr. 
Wilcox at first made some feeble efforts at 
reform, and then, taking his wife with him, 
left the vicinity. To Artemis, who tenderly 
loved her mother, this was an added blow; 
yet she was hardly more alone than before. 
She lived for and in the strong purpose she 
had set herself. 

Farming was not, even at that time, a busi- 
ness by which money could be rapidly made 
by any one; least of all could it have been 
expected of a young woman without capital 
or experience. To take a farm “at the 
thirds” means that the owner of the land 
shall not only give the use of it, but also 
shall furnish the necessary stock and imple- 
ments, receiving in return two-thirds of the 
produce free of further expense; while the 
farmer shall do all the work, keep all things 
in as good condition as he found them, and 
retain one-third of the produce as his share. 

Hiring a stout and honest German man 
and wife for constant assistants, driving her 
own mower and horse-rake in summer, to 
diminish as much as possible the necessity 
for employing extra help, having no one but 
herself to support, exercising the most rigid 
economy, and. a marvellous energy and in- 
sight into affairs, teaching schoo! *4 the win- 
ter days, and studying nard through the win- 
ter evenings, in ten long busy years Artemis 
had paid her father’s debt. Here, pausing 
for a moment, as one might at the summit of 
a Jong hill, she took up the thankless burden 
of caring for the long illness which ended 
her father’s ill-spent life, and then received 
into her own the cheer and comfort of her 
mother’s presence. The latter, though she 
would not confess it, out of loyalty to the 
husband she loved so jong and faithfully, is 
now really happier than ever before since her 
first wedded days. 

During these years of successful labor the 
once pale, meagre, and sometimes bitter Ar- 
temis has developed into a noble and gra- 
cious woman, glowing with health of mind 
and body. er smile is happy, her voice 
gentle, she speaks in well-chosen English, 
and dresses quietly and well. 

“I alwuz knowed Arty 'd come out all 
right,” said her mother, fondly, to a visiting 
neighbor. “ She wuz alwuz so strong: hearted, 
Arty wuz. Jest let her think a thing wuz 
right, an nuthin’ wouldn’t move her. I felt 
awful sorry fur her when Sam Hitchcock be- 
haved the way he did; but I guess now ‘twas 
jest ’s well. They do say he ‘ain’t turnin’ out 
so extry gre’t deown there to Texas.” 

‘* You're mistaken, mother,” said Artemis, 
who, coming in the door, bad heard the last 
sentence or two. ‘He's turning out very 
well, his mother tells me, and I am very glad 
of it. I shouldn't wonder ’—with a smile-— 
‘if he were happier and better off without 
me than he could have been with me. His 
ideas of right and wrong were so different 
from mipe that we must constantly have 
clashed, and r Sam could never have en- 
dured contradiction.” 

“Neither could you,” said the mother, 
archly, ‘‘an’ I'm very sure you've done bet- 
ter fur yourself an’—an’ all, then ef you an’ 
Sam hed hev done as you thought to hev.”’ 

Artemis left the room, and from the back 
porch looked over the intervening meadows 
at the corn stooks and the golden pumpkins 
that lay on the distant hill-side, just as they 
had done so many years ago. On the old 
well-curb another young girl was idly hang- 
ing. Twining her nervous fingers tightly to- 
o~—_ Artemis said softly to herself,‘‘ Yes, 

know it is better; much better.” The low 
voice ceased, but the lips still quivered, and 
a haze seemed to rise between her eyes and 
the sunny slope. 

While she was still gazing a firm step was 
heard coming rapidly up the path leading 
from the highway to the little garden where- 
in dahlias and chrysanthemums yet lingered. 

“It’s the minister,” whis Mrs. Wil- 
cox to her visitor. ‘‘I wouldn’t wonder but 
my Arty 'll be happy yit. He comes often, 
an’ he likes to stay. But, laws-a-me, I don’t 
never dast to say nuthin’, fur fear she'll up an’ 
think he might dew better, an’ so ’t wouldn't 
be right fur her to hev him.” 
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mounted over pink silk. An appliqué band of black 
guipure lace borders the skirt. The bodice has a black 
Fig. 1.—BENGALINE AND CHANGEABLE SILK Dress 


irate | naise over-dress with short front and demi 

ned back is of bengaline, with sleeves and vest. of 

ttted silk. A chemisette of folded chiffon and lace 
ollarette and cuffs complete the bodice. 

‘ig. 2 is a pink grenadine dress striped in black and 


HOUSE AND RECEPTION GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 721. 


onaise gown of Russian blue bengaline 
combined with blue and yellow changeable silk that 
The spotted silk forms the front 
the skirt, which has a lace flounce at the foot. The 





Fig. 4.—Recertion Torlerre. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











































































Fig. 3.—Hovuse Dress. 


velvet corselet,and guipure lace for the 
little Figaro jacket and the cuffs and 
bracelets of the puffed sleeves. 

A house dress of mauve crépon shown 
in Fig. 3 is agreeable brightened by a 
gathered front of soft maize - colored 
faille. The corselet point which crosses 
the yellow front and the bordering 
bands are of jetted mauve silk. 

Water green bengaline with darker 
green velvet ribbon and cream lace are 
the materials of the reception dress Fig. 
4. The bengaline skirt is notched and 
bordered with velvet, the points resting 
on a lace flounce set underneath. The 
basque skirt is also notched, and bound 
with velvet. The front opens widely 
on a vest of the same material. The 
short balloon sleeves’ terminate in deep 
lace frills. 

The young lady’s gown Fig. 5 is of 
violet crépon. The corsage is draped at 
the front and gathered at the waist in 
the back. The guimpe which fills out 
the top and the deep cuffs of the puffed 
sleeves are of ivory lace over violet silk. 
The ribbon for shoulder-knots and belt 
is ivory white. 

Fig. 6 shows a pretty bodice fer an 
in-door gown. The lower half is fitted 
to the form by flat stitched pleats, form- 
ing a corselet, the upper edge of which 
is defined by a velvet ribbon with a bow 
at the points. The fulness about the 
neck is held in tucks below a standing 
collar with a velvet ribbon on it. The 
sleeves are puffed to the elbow, with 
close forearms with a ribbon bracelet. 
The lower edge of the bodice is thtust 
within the skirt, the velvet belt being on 
the latter. 

A toilette for small dinners and re- 
ceptions, shown in Fig. 7, is of light 

reen silk with broché black stripes. 

he back is cut in princesse style, while 
the front is arranged as a close-fitting 
pointed bodice, relieved by jet orna- 
ments, to which the skirt is attached. 
The short-trained skirt is bordered with 
two lace ruffles, the upper studded with 
jet ornaments. 

Beige-colored vigogne, crossbarred 
with brown, silk to match the beige 
ground, and brown velvet of the tone of 
the crossed lines, are the materials that 
com the costume Fig. 8. A sash of 
the light silk with fringed ends is fast- 
ened at the top of the skirt. The bod- 
ice represents a short open jacket over a 
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velvet vest, the fronts of the jacket having spiral revers 
faced with silk. 

Fig. 9 is a young lady’s dark blue serge gown. It has a 
coat ice, fastened at the side, with the top cut away to 
form a corselet, and filled out with a guimpe of + 
spotted white foulard, The borders are of the dress ma- 
terial embroidered in black silk. 


AMONG THE SWEETS. 
I.—HOME-MADE CANDY, UNCOOKED. 


. \ ESSING in the kitchen,” as it frequently proves to 

be for those unaccustomed to cooking, often pro- 
duces any but satisfactory results. Yeta little knowledge 
mixed with the labor prevents many mistakes and disap- 
pointments, It is not necessary to be an experienced cook 


Fig. 5.—AFTERNOON Gown. 

















Watcu-Pins, Fan-Hotper, AND ENAMELLED BRroocaes. 


to do a few things well; and at holiday seasons of all kinds 
most people are Baposed to incur a little extra expense and 
trouble for dainties to be found only at a first-class confec- 
tioner’s, with an exorbitant price attached. 

Home-made candy, although usually inferior to the best 
bought goods, is always a fascination; and taffy, caramels, 
and chocolate creams have yielded more delight when made 
as a treat over the home fire than if better articles had been 
brought from the store, A discovery was made, however, 
which quite abolished the necessity of fire in candy-making 
when no molasses was used, and so simple was this process 
that even the inhabitants of remote country districts quickly 
caught the art of turning out boxes of French cream candies 
with quite a knowing and artistic air, though of a somewhat 
ephemeral character. They were warranted not to keep— 
soft, but became dry and hard in a wonderfully short space 
of time. Unless eaten almost as soon as they were firm, 
these combinations of sugar and white of egg were very 
unsatisfactory; and at all times there was a suggestion of 
rawness about them that was far from pleasing. 

Yet much depends on the making and flavoring; and 
when the art of uncooked candy-making is carried to its 
greatest perfection, the candy, for a time, at least, is won- 
derfully good. Chopped nuts of almost any kind in liberal 
proportions make the most agreeable combination with the 
raw sugar and white of egg, to which experienced hands 
add gum-arabic. The right proportion is an equal quan- 
tity of thick mucilage 
to one white of egg. 

When the two have 
been thoroughly in- 
corporated by beat- 
ing, the flavoring is 


added, and then 
enough confectioner’s 
sugar known as 


XXX is stirred in 
gradually to make a 
stiff elastic 


paste. : 
This substance can } 
then be formed into 
f 
pep Path res : aoe 
various shapes by fh 0 


placing it on a board 
well dredged with 
granulated sugar and 
moulding it with the 
hands. 

Those who have a 
delicate taste in flavor 
ing and an artistic eye 
for color can accom 
plish very pleasing 
results that will add 
materially to an even- 
ing entertainment or 
the receipts of a fancy 
fair. Thecolorshould 
in all cases be deli 
cate in tone, as a deep 
tinge is apt to suggest 
injurious substances; 
and it should harmo 
nize as closely as pos 
sible with the flavor 
ing. There is abun- 
dant harmless vege- 
table coloring to be 
had to afford all need- 
ful variety and this is 
very generally used 
by all respectable 
confectioners. One 
great advantage in 
making candy at 
home is the know- 
ledge that, so far as 
can be known, the 
ingredients are pure 
and harmless 


The arrangement 
and putting up of 


such candy is half the 
battle; and for a sup 
per-table, as well as 
for a fair, baskets of 
white or pink sugar 
filled with nicely 
formed bonbons of 
various shapes and 
colors, and tied at the 
handles. with ribbon, 
are sure to be appreci- 
ated. Nice paper box- 
es also make . very 
good receptacles. Yet 
one art of setting 
things off to the best 
advantage is to pre 
sent them in some 
way a little out of the 
common. Pretty lit- 
tle tubs, pails, and 
boats are very popu- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 6.—R1BBon-TRIMMED Bopice. 


Fies. 7-9.—EARLY AUTUMN 
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lar; and an ingenious person can take a very ordinary box 
and make it into a thing of beauty. 4 

The contents, however, require most attention; and it wil] 
be well first to consider such candies as can be made without 
cooking, and are yet well worth the making, if only a short 
existence is expected of them. A small quantity of material 
is best for experiments; and having made some soft cream 
with the white of an egg, an equal quantity of gum-arabic 
dissolved thick, about one pound or a pound and a quarter 
of confectioner’s sugar added gradually, two or three ounces 
of candied orange peel snipped very fine, and a teaspoonful 
of orange-flower water, the paste should be worked for a 
minute or two on a well-sugared board. Then, dipping the 
hands in sugar, small pieces can be broken off and worked 
into balls or little cakes. In either shape they are sure to 
meet with approval; and 

Orange Creams made in this way are found to be even 
better on the day after making, and to remain in an eatable 
condition for several succeeding days. 

The usual way of making them is with the juice and 
grated rind of a fresh orange, and some may prefer this for 
flavoring; but with uncooked candy, at least, the former is 
a decided improvement. It is easy to try experiments when 
so little labor is involved, and in doing so new and very suc- 
cessful combinations are often evolved. 

Gumdrops, the delight of one’s childhood, also require no 
cooking; and when daintily made they are an exceedingly 
nice confection, and soothing to a throat dry and parched 
from influenza. To 
make them in per- 
fection the only ma- 
terials needed are the 
best quality of gum- 
arabic, powdered and 
dissolved in an equal 
quantity of rose-wa- 
ter, poured on a large 
meat dish, the ‘* mar- 
ble table” which usu- 
ally figures in such 
recipes not being 
within the reach of 
all. Nearly twice the 
quantity of powdered 
sugar and about half 
the quantity of pow- 
dered gum-arabic are 
needed to form the 
mass into raspberry- 
shaped drops, which 
can easily be done 
with the end of a 
thimble. 

For variety, the 
gum can be divided 
into three parts, and 
flavored and colored 
in three different 
ways—one with or- 
ange, another with 
lemon, and a_ third 
with rose, after tint- 
ing it red with a drop 
or two of cochineal 
coloring. If very 
small moulds could 
be obtained in the 
shape of raspberries, 
and the gum poured 
in, a dish of these 
ubique gumdrops 
would be very deco- 
rative, as well as nice 
to eat. The orange- 
flavored ones, tinted 
with a little saffron 
coloring, would make 
a good imitation of 
the salmon-hued va- 
riety known as 
** white.” 

All kinds of nut 
caramels, so-called— 
although there is no 
caramel about them 
except the square 
shape—can be made 
without cooking, and 
English walnuts,hick- 
ory-nuts, almonds, or 
peanuts, are chopped 
and put in them. 
Having the nuts ready 
prepared, the white of 
an egg, and an equal 
quantity of water or 
gum-arabic mucilage, 
a pound or more of 
confectioner’s sugar, 
with the board and 
rolling-pin at hand, 
mix the gum-arabic 
water and the egg 
well together, but if 
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simple water, merely stir it in. Then add | 
the sugar by degrees, stirring each portion in | 
thoroughly . } 
When the paste stiffens,dredge granulated 
for this gives a look of crystallization 
-on the board, turn out and knead it like 
dough. This is the time for adding the fla 
voring, and also the nuts. Roll out about 
an inch thick, and cut into caramel squares 
with a sharp knife; place them on a lightly 
buttered pan or dish and set away to harden 
Orange, rose, and vanilla are all 
popular flavors, and chocolate with nuts is 
particularly nice. It is obtained by stirring 
in grated chocolate, while the paste is soft, 
to the depth of coloring and flavor desired. 
Walnt + Creams are a favorite form of | 


sugar- 


lemon 





home made candy, and the usual recipe is to | 
make the paste as for nut caramels; then 
without rolling it, take from the stiff mass 


that will make a ball as large as a 
sinall round plum. Flatten this ball in the 
hands, and press into it on either side half a 

Continue until the walnuts 
und then set away in a cool 
These are very good fla 


4 piece 


walnut kernel 
ure all used 


place to harden 


vored with vanilla; but the following recipe, | 
white of egg is omitted, is | 


from which the 


Ss better 


The materials are one pound of powdered | 
sugar, two heaped teaspoonfuls of powdered 


gum-arabic, five table-spoonfuls of water, 
three dozen walnut kernels, and a teaspoon 
ful of vanilla. Put a little sugar in the 
water a syrup, and add the gum; 
stir over the fire until the latter is dissolved 
take it off, and work in the sugar grad 
ually with a wooden paddle. Add the vanil 
la. The it is stirred and beaten with 
the paddle the finer and whiter the candy 
becomes 

At last turn out on the table in a mass 
like soft white dough, and roll it in one long 
roll. Cut off slices from the end, stick half 
a walnut in éach piece, and pinch the paste 
up to hold it by shaping it in the hollow of 
the left hand. The finished creams are then 
laid on a tray to dry. There will be about 
ix dozen of them 

The sugar is not boiled by this method 
only the hot gum syrup is used, and the im- 
proved firmness and character of the candy 
ire very apparent 
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{1 CONGO CHURCH COLLECTION. 


T was just after several new members had 
joined the church, humble, simple-heart 

ed people, wishing to ‘‘give of their sub 
tance as the Masier had prospered them.” 
From one came a yard of gay calico, anoth- 


er offered eggs, his neighbor placed before | 


the teacher a cassava pudding, and swelling 
the amount of heart-gifts were found brass 
rods, tobacco leaves, clay pipes, and other 
luxuries held in store for home consumption 
barter, all proffered with a grateful 
willingness not always accompanying richer 
offerings for the Lord’s service. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gume, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen. Sold by droggiste in every part of the 
world I'weuty-tive cents a botue.—[ Ade.) 


GOOD COOKING 


le one of the ch r blessings of every home. To al- 
ways insure good custar ln, paddi: we, sauces, etc., use 
Gall Borden ‘ Ee wie” Brand Condensed Milk, Direc- 
tions on the label. Soid by your grocer and drug- 
gist ide.) 


Buanerr’s Fr 


knowk 


avonine Exraacts are invariably ac 
dged the purest and the best.—({ Ade.) 


Coane.t's Benzotwns Coeneneo Soar 


Prevents all 
pughuvese of the skin. dv.) 


dryness and 1 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Cos 







from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Solid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 








est of all in leavening strength.—Zafes/ 
U. S. Government Food Report. 
OUR VALUABLE 


" — TREATISE — 
\ How To HAVE 
1 Goop TEETH. 


» MAILED FREE 


ADDRESS 
.WHoyvT&Co. LOWELLMASS. 
M s the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 
He 6 ke the sunshine, and bids the world 
Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
r bowers, 
Ent ed, it ence listen to the music of her voice. 
The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
Poe sit 
She alw 1ses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be withe 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


An A 


For sale by all 
unable to procure 
stampe and 


seen 
eents in 


JAS, s. ne & CO., chicane, 


PECIAL— ls Waltz (the 
Quen Walt«) sent FREE to at 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


LATEST ISSUES: 
25. Charming to Her Latest Day. A 
Novel. By ALAN MUIR. 50 cents. 


A Novel. By 
Illustrated. 50 


724. A Man’s Conscience. 
AVERY MACALPINE. 
cents 

723. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, &c. 
By WALTER BESANT. 50 cents, 

722. A Transplanted Rose. 
SHERWOOD 50 cents. 

721. A Charge for France, &c 
HEARD, Jun. Two 
cents. 

720. The Blacksmith of Voe. 


CUSHING, 50 cents. 


By JOHN 
Iilustrations. 50 


By PAUL 


| 719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, &c. By 


HOWARD SEELY. Lllustrated. 50 cents. 


718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. 
By THOMAS A, PINKERTON. 50 cents, 


717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. 
E. BURTON. 50 cents. 


By MINA 


716. The Baroness. A Novel. 
M. PRARD. 50 cents. 


By FRANCES 


715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
Romance. By W. CLARK RussELL. Il- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 

714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAUL CUSHING. 50 cents. 

713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conrap Wu- 
BRANDT. Translated by Mary J. Sar- 
FORD. 50 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Sa” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of tha United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 








Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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beauty AND FRAGRANC 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT 


which renders the Teeth pearly white, the Gums 


rosy, and 
used it, i 


junct of the toilet. 


tar from 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 


AND 


the Breath sweet. By those who have 
t is regarded as an indispensable ad- 
It thoroughly removes tar- 
the teeth without injuring the enamel. 
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the teethana ot pesttce the breath. 
Absolu pureand harmless. sui e eines boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. : 


Sold by gil Dealers or mailed on receipt of price, 
Address Dr. lL. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Pane, ke ¥. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for its exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatiem, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasu! 
Catarrh, Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN 
Broadway, cor. Barclay Street, New Yorks. 
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EACH BOX CONTAINS 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES (full size) 86.00 
“SWEET HOME” Family Sean, 


enough to an av 
is a “thing of beauty” and will. be forever” to all who mit BOXES BORAXINE, N 1.10 
“a ” a New . 
paseces ome. 3 a is artistically . complete in apo. and Wonert ful Discovers | Cannot Posst- 
ments, a model piece of Tereieen and ‘ords what nine | bly Injure the Fabric. —+ +4 Fasy— 
out of ten homes lack—a suitable and convenient piace f cient. In each package coupon 
writing letters, study ing. drawing, etc., .. Which will be | for pa in worth in all 1.10 
ppreciat B ee the f. —— + e x (1 oz.) Medjeska 
ani ah oe renin lb ands veg) fat Sighs | fe" remowe al" Sgnnéan, redaem, “*° 
is ive 
two and a half (234) feet wide and ten and a (1056) inches _ bea, pimples — pertoctions 
It is a perfect and opmpicte desk, and also has three roomy Ps Saeeeren, ‘childee cially y_aiiapted ~— 
shelves, a top shel = bric-4-brac, seven pigeon-holes | One Bottle ew a Perfume, 
ere, com tments for id gna ink, ete. A DELICATE, A. delicious perfume. 
hy A in your name 1 ith = bn ° zon Most alas and lasting made. 30 
| attraction, yn will be Ope, 4 a4 yy ns = Bach 
to your hilarating substitute for sea bathing. 30 


‘ORDER _ 10 fun no nist 


FE ap a advances or take any 


atl ese ome Se, 
Cpe Bex | (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet 

















30 
take 
TO- DAY, sao chances. We merely ‘ask tren meat pee dsake Sait fold 
buenas tea pa at of Bejitem va 
made for what you have used znd we will take the box Seder, nckge Clove Pi Pink Sachet p= 
If you want the L Lamp instead si of eo Deah, cane & ln peer One Stick Napoleon Shaving Seap__.30 -30 
Price of Articles if Bought Separately, $11.00 
oraneme ppople prefer to send cash with Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer, 10.00 
Sn ce ell che aches chutes : at 
Seeartegereteemnite| |All fr $10 ("SR } ex 
salvedr’all ocbew otters ase’ allret Ta! tute ele 
rege AD . Persons tLe Fd, a nee Established 1875. Incorporated 1892. 
rew omment if a ae 
ShLV Bio.4e inc Sweet Home” Soa Soap for several years have 
ng the ° our Company 
— Ssez.| LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., 
jome Soap for many years still order at lar 
Bank of 5 of r 5 ; BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Neticoal Bank, Chions or anyother Banker inthe United | FACTORIES: Seneca, Heacock and 
Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co. Carrol Streets. 





HO 


BRYANT 


ME Stuby. Souise tae 


student’ +t leant cts. 
&STRATTON, se iaienue baie: ¥. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


ARFIELD TEA::::: 
comes 

GA results 
of bad eee iaappenae | Headache ; 

cures Constipation. 

j Bndjor FreeBanpieesiW. 4th Street, New York City. 















SEPTEMBER 3, 1892. 
SHORT STORIES. 


YOUNG LUCRETIA, 
And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINS, 





Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. In ‘‘ Harper's Young People (New) 
Series.” 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, 
And Other Stories. By Mary E, WILKINs, 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A HUMBLE ROMANCE, 
And Other Stories. By Mary E. WILKINS. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. . 


THE MAGIC INK, 
And Other Stories. By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, 


Golden - Rod, and Other Tales. By Mrs. 
BurTON HARRISON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. 


By Barry PAI. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all ate Oy Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


THE HOLMES Co.| 
Patent Union Under-Garments 


ARE 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 








mental, $1.00. 


VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS. 


By RicHarRD Harp1InG Davis, Illus- 


stones. 
trations. 


A CAPILLARY CRIME, 
And Other Stories. By F. D. MILLET, 
lustrations. Post 8Svo, Cloth, 
$1 
TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. 
By Grace KING. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


LOVE - LETTERS OF A WORLDLY 
WOMAN. 


Mrs. W. K,. CLirrorp, Author of ‘* Mrs. 
Keith's Crime,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 


By Tuomas Harpy, Author of *‘ Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles,” etc. Ullustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 ; Paper, 75 cents, 


FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 


And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances, 
By James LANe ALLEN, With IIlustra- 
tions, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


IDUNA, 


And Other Stories. By Georce A. Hipparp. 
Post Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 ; Paper, 
50 cents. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 


And Other Stories. By THomas A. JANVIER. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 cents. 
SEVEN DREAMERS. 


of Seven Stories. By ANNIE 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
RODMAN THE KEEPER. 


Southern Sketches. 
WOOLSON. 


Ornamental, 


25 


Post 


By 


A Collection 
TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


CASTLE NOWHERE. 


Lake-Country Sketches. By Constance FEN- 
IMORE WOOLSON. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


TALES OF TWO COUNTRIES. 


By ALEXANDER KIELLAND. Translated by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. With an Introduction 
by Prof. H.H. Boyesen. Portrait. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. 


TEN TALES BY FRANCOIS COPPEE. 


Translated by WALTER LEARNED. With Fifty 
Pen-and-ink Drawings by Albert E. Sterner, 
and an Introduction by BRANDER Mart- 
THEWS. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


PASTELS IN PROSE. 


(From the French.) Translated by STUART 
Merritt. With 150 Illustrations (includ- 
ing Frontispiece in Color) by H. W. Mc- 
Vickar, and Introduction by W. D. How- 
ELLS. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


No. 6x holds $4.00 in silv » 5 
THE ODD NUMBER. et ee 8 Se 
Thirteen Tales by Guy DE MAUPASSANT. The a iin iv Fa - 
Translation by JONATHAN StTuRGES. An Patentee and Sole Man'l, James 8. tam, 1231 Pan. Ave., ¥. W. 
Introduction by HENRY JAMES. 16mo, PAT, DEC. 30, Please Mention Harper’ 's Bazar. ashington, D. . 437 PAT. DEC. 30, 'g0 
Cloth, $1.00. An 4 


MODERN GHOSTS. 


Selected and 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT, 


KOMPERT, GUSTAVO A, 
MAGHERINI-GRAZIANI, 
GeorGE WILLIAM CUuRTIs. 
$1.00. 


BECQUER, and G 


16mo, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


tw” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico. ow 


receipt of the price, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. | 


Il- | 


Translated from the Works of 
PEDRO ANTONIO DE 
ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, LEOPOLD 


An Introduction by 
Cloth, 


by cut, in which the puints of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting varment? is 
easily answered by the great 
success we have made with 
our twe patents, which are 
endorsed by thousands of so- 
ciety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting un- 
der-garment made. 

None genuine unless mark- 
ed inside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions of our new 
Patents, and important facts 
connected with them, un- 
known to Ladies not acquaint- 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be usefa! to any who 
intend to buy Union Under- 
Garmeuta, Any ove who will 
take the trouble to see for 
herself will buy no others. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
send stamp direct to us and 
we will send swatches and 
self- measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES Co., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 





LOW’S 
ANTI-MUS KETO. 


Drives away Mosquitoes, cures their bites. 


’ Druggists have it. 


€.Burnham, 71 Btate-st. (Cent 





Why it EH Off, Tarne Grey, N the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8, 
. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 








H EH HU id for N (or HAT 
TH MAN HAIR, 


« tian should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 


CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES, 
INITIALS, and FIGURES. 


Embroidered in Fast Turkey-Red Cotton 
Cambric T 









Ineriat 
Lerrers 
AND 
Comut- 
NATIONS 




















ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven patterns of 
material) free by post. Address 


J, & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


This is the name of the Silk used for the best of those 
Washabie Crocheted Scarfs which are now so fash- 





you all about Irish Lace, 

(4 new styles), Belts, Garters, teries and 
other Fascinating Ss Punerwerk Fads. 96 pp., 16011 

lustra’ns, This book wil! be maitied on receipt of 6c. 


NONOTUCK SILK: CO., Florence, Mass. 








a A Mamliou 
| Cvs nen, or se 
| BON-VIVANTS, Table Water,’ 

DINERS OUT, S eae o- 


atable, and spark- 
DINNER GIVERS, A ling water known. 


HOTEL GUESTS, / Wy Absolutely pure. 








FAMILIES, K Perfectly clean, 
CHILDREN, Cures Headache and 
results of over in- 
| ‘TRAVELERS, dulgence in food or 
| eo drink. 

| 


The Manitou Mineral Water Co., Manitou, Col. 
Ask for it atyour club. Druggists and Grocers sell it. 


Recommended for Comfort, Senne 
and Fine Form. bines best fea- 
tures of Corset and Waist. Much worn 





$1. CORONET CORSET CO. 


JACKSON, Michigan. 
FAT PEOPL 


without starving or injary, by DR LARKE’S 
Home Treatment. = Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, IIL. 





You can reduce your weight 10 
s © 15 lbs. a month at home, 








That holds the Roll 








Ask your dealer for it, 
lowing prices, postpaid : 





This is the Clasp, wherever found, 


The Braid that is known the world around, 


VER 7°O, coo SOLD. 


THE PARAGOK PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 


on which is wound 








or I will send you sample at ful- 
Moroceo, Calf. Seal, 








Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. W. 







See Name “EVER [Wensmtet 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


on Back of pack Sta: 
noo of Wattattens, 





McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Simpson. Crawford & 


PRIESTLEY’S BLACK DRESS Goons. 


In addition to a complete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and rode mag seapte Dome 
Latest s the Season 


Priestley Cloths the les and Novelties of 
effects,Crystals, Poplivs,Crépons, Storm Ser 
Each is stam 


Craveneties, etc. SATI 
pi every five yards, on the under side of the selvedze, wa 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Without th are not genu 

hey are for sale — principal dealers throughout the Up Ned St States, tt me New York City by James 





Goods, you will find in the 
Matelassé, Moiré, and Swivel 
WEAR GUARANTEED. 
_ manufacturers’ name, 


TISFAGTORY 


is stamp the 
Simpson, H.C. F. Koch & Co., Lord & Tavior, and others 
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On QUARANTEED TO «4 
4%, WEAR A LIFETIME, %, 
"4 > 
tate THE GPROIALTY OF THE %» 2 ey, 
“ce, OLD BLEACH ™., 
ae LINEN 60., ~.2 
“agree ERs, “ 
LX, RANDALS y OwN, % ~, 
"fe IRELAND. %> 
) ‘4, 
ane mee" OLD BLEACH == ,% 
% Bs ON ALL GOODS MADE BY 4, %® 
4° THIS COMPANY. , %~ + 
& 4 >: marge 
Oy Gp All First-Class Retailers. “ay 
4 4, 
*, WHOLESALE BRANOH, e 
% QEORQE RIGGS, % 


Gat... FRANKLIN ST., +» New York. 
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Licbig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 
FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Genuine only with 
Justus von Liebig's 


f) signature asshown:' 





) BATH {ROLLING = 
CABINET. | CHAR. 





__ NEW SAVEN CHAIR 60., New Haven, Ot. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to remote Pimples Wink 
iw remove es, rinkles 
Freckles and Su vous Hair; to 
Increase or Reduce Flesh; to © olor 
the Hair and Beautify the ‘complex- 
= 3 A apex of interest to every 


(MADAME: LavTier, TW dod 8 Ne chy. 








WIFE &r SHE CANNOT SEE How 
Tou Do If FoR ty wh. Lytle 


eae 


ASS 
ani, sarnnss, 





peep 
CHICAGO. Ld 





tel Loah 


UTHORS. = ~The ott skilled r , the 
biassed criticism of prose and verse, 
and advice as 5 publication, are the specialties of the 
N.Y. Bureau of Revision. Endorsed by G.W.Curtis,J.R. 
Lowell,C.D. hg i= = E. . Stedman,and many others. Es- 
tablished 1880. ahr se ition and success. Address 
Be. TITUS x. coa est 14th Street, New York. 


E NEW ves 
5 ee APPLI 











SCHOOL OP 

ED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 

designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAI 

DEPARTMENT. Catalogue free. For further information 

apply to Miss Eien J. Pon, Sec’y, 200 W.a3d St.,N.Y 


DEAF: AND HEAD NolsEs cuneD 
Aegan Successful! when eau 








GDL Gold only by F. Hisgox 868 B’vay,3.T. met ene REE 


—s 


on a ae 


Sete 





“John, get my luncheon, and 
when it is ready knock on the 
and I will come down.” 


TO HUMIDITY. 


Wuew ‘tis not hot enough to dry the air, 


i ” “ Well, why don’t you marry?” 
When ‘tie not wet enough to cool the heat, nominated 7? . . F san as y y y 
Then mortals of their comfort must despair, Suan. “ Ex-President; ran against Blaine in 84 and Harri- * Can't. 4 i 
And look for thee apon the broiling street eon in 88.” Won t she have you ? . ; 
on ae louanom. “What you talkin’ abeout, Silas? I voted for “She? Who said anything abouta she? It's myself 
BK > . I'm in love with.” 
On ried the beggar, “I'm almost starved to death !” Jackson them years, ——_>—__- a 
Well, stick it out a little longer,” enid Chollle, “and your ” Willie had been watching the demolition of a house 
i P oy p be married at last ? ie had been watching the mm” v 
miseries wili be over.” ee you've geing to be marris ’ near his home with great interest. ‘Then he said: 
. “ ‘who 1 » wedding ?” “ Papa, I think I'll be an unbeilder when I grow up. 
“ Your cousin is wedded to charity, is she not ?” * And who is to be best man at the wedding ’ Tearing A ae hetean teed Eee a tee 
“Ob no; she has only promised to be a sister to it.” I am. 





“Mpah! Dhese corks is hard 





















































“Now what on earth can that “ ‘nm? th? 
; be? Confound ti Sure ‘n’ th’ ould gintleman 





interruptions ” 


THE OLD SETTLER. A COMMON CASE. 
lonanon. ** Say, Si, who is this man Cleveland the party's * Parker, Tm dead in love.” 


Tux Hovsse Provexns Tue Horse rue Asourrror 


WANTED. THOUGHT WOULD BE 





a0op 





Tar Hovse Peovaens Got any OAN T arroup TO bive tx. THe Monteacs 1 OMITTED 


AT SEABRIGHT 


Maun. “Dear me! Why, I've gained ten 


pounds in weight this week!” 


Houns. “ 1t must be the sand in your shoes.” 


——_—_—_—— 


“ How is your hotel ran at Sea Park, Hicks— 


European or American plan 7 


‘Neither. It's ron on the Jersey plan.” 


* What's that? 
“ You pay for what you don't get.” 
—»——— 


“Ob, mamma,” said little Mary, “I can hear 


the angele sing.” 
“No, little one,” returned mamma. 
not angele—it's mosquitoes.” 


— oo 


Gu eat (to bell-boy). “ What in thander have you 
dove to those brand-new russet shoes of mine 7” 


Bets-Bov (just over). “Sure, sor, oi 
had thim blacked; and they naded it, 
too, begorra !" 

a 

** Well, do you regret the end of your 
summering, Alice ?”’ 

“Very much. I had euch adelightful 
time!” 

* What did you do mostly 7” 

* Played solitaire with Jack.” 

au —eae 

“1 am very much surprised to hear 
that old Bullion left a fortare.” 

“Why? You knew he was rich.” 

“Oh yes, | knew that. What sur- 
prises me is that such a close-fisted old 
fellow should leave it.” 

ee <a 
Poor Love, they say, is always blind. 

Can this a truthful saying be, 
When lovers find a thousand charms 

Where we not even one can see? 

ae 

It is thought by some that the custom 
of throwing slippers after a bride and 
groom originated in the old feudal daya, 
when ove baron hurled his boots after 
another baron who was eloping with bis 
davghter. 7 
I thought if Celia’d smile on me 

The world would seem Elysian 
Alas, that in that emile shoald be 

Nothing bat pure derision ! 
»——— 

Marp. “ How was the surf this morn- 
ing, Ethei ?” 

rust. * Not very pleasant. The wa- 
ter was ful! ot disagreeable particles ” 

aup, “Indeed! What kind—fish 
and sticks ?” 

Brust. “ No; dudes” 

——-.————_— 

“T've got Roman fever—I know it,” 
said Batkine. 

“How did you get it?” asked Milliken 

“I dont know, I'm sure, unless it 
came from some maccaron! I ate last 


night,” said Batkios, 








VERY STRIKING, 


“What was the most striking thing, Lord 
Noodle, that you have seen in our country?” 
asked the fair American. 

“The switchmen at Buffalo,” replied his 


lordship. 
———»—_—_ 


“What did your husband say when you gave 
him that box of cigars, Mrs. Bamble ?” 

“He tried one of them, and observed that 
he loved me too much to use the rest of them 
to gratify his taste for smoking.” 

** And what has become of them ?” 

“TI put them away in camphor for him.” 

———»>——— 

“ Why doesn’t that beautiful Miss Cattermole 
go into the surf any more ?” 

“She got a bathing-house with a mirror in 
it last time, and saw how she looked when she 
came out of the water.” 





nades a shtronger remoinder.” “ Oi'll taak th’ axe.” “That ought t’ bring him down.” 








—_»——_ 

Eve. “Addy, my dear, I'm going shopping this 
morning. Can you letme have a hundred dollars 7” 

Ava. “Great heavens, Eve! You seem to believe 
the report that I'm made of dust!” 

—_—_—_ 

“IT don't understand why this room is so hot,”’ anid 
Parker. “* Why, all through the winter it was the cool- 
est room in the houge.”’ j 








— eee 
Hawkes. “‘ What do yeu find to do down at the sea- 
shore, Baird ?” ; 
Bain. *‘ Oh, I spend nfy day dodging baby-carriages.” 











Tus Comrnomise. 





cxsriniientiipncnansintp 
Faturn (to refractory four-year-old bey). *‘ You have “*Lauch te curved, sors.” 
been very naughty, and ought to be punished. Perhaps 
next time you get into a quarrel it wili not be with your little sister, bat with some boy 
who will be big enough to give you an awful whipping, and that might make you a good little 
boy.” 
Son, “ Say—papa—but I might whip the other little boy, and make him a good little boy.” 





ed = 
Wy yn’ 
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“ Man, : 4 





HARD ROAD-BED 


AUNT ABIGAIL. “Way, Stuas! WAT AIR YOU DOIN’ WITH THE BEST FEATHER BED?” 

UNCLE SILAS (about to take his first extended journey). *‘ BILL ADAMS SAYS THE ROAD-BEDS OUT 
THAT WAY ARE ALL MADE OF ROCK, AN’ I'M GOIN’ TO TAKE ALONG SOMETHIN’ COMFORTABLE 
TER SLEEP ON, OR ELSE I DON'T Go.” 


THE WORTH OF A MAIDEN. 


** Mies Keedick—Dora,” began young 
Mr. Hipple, ** Dora dearest, I love you [” 
“So does Mr. Spatt,” replied Dora. 

“I know it; but he can't love you as 
Ido. It isn't in him.” 

“Bat he says Il am worth my weight 
in gold.” 

“Dora, how much do you weigh?” 
asked the young man. 

“Let me see,” replied Dora, medita- 
tively. “What is my weight now ?” 

“*T suppose it is about 120 pounds.” 

“No; it is not quite that I never 
weighed over 113, and that was last win- 
ter. But what are you doing?” 

The young man had taken a pencil and 
an old letter from his pocket, and was 
figuring on the back of the envelope. 

“We'll call it 118,” he said. “In 118 
pounds there are sixteen times that 
many ouncés, or 1808 ounces. Now gold 
is quoted at $20 67 per ounce; 1908 
ounces at $20 67 per ounce amounts to 
$87,371 36.” 


“What on earth are you doing, Mr. 
Hipple ?” Miss Keedick demanded. 
“Tam ascertaining the difference be- 
tween Mr. Spatt’s valuation of you and 
my own estimate. His valoe of you, as 
by yourself, is precisely $87,- 
, 36. The creature actually has the 
audacity to place a cash value upon you, 
and one of such paltry proportions, too! 
7 = Led for Ty and an- 
ng like yourse t red 
down to cents, even, Think of tons 
thirty-six centa, my dear! The very idea 
of lugging in the paltry copper cent as 
& measarer of your value! Yet that is 
a what my rival has done. Now, 
love, I valne you at billions on 
billions of dol—”’ 


. He did not finish. She interrupted 

A SOFT ANSWER. him —_ exclamation, ‘I am yours, 

LADY. “Youve spin Leb THIS SAUCE ALL OVER MY DRESS!” The wedding will occur in about six 
WAITER. “THAT'S ALL RIGHT, MADAM. I'LL GO AND GET SOME MORE,” weeks. mtaM Henry Srviren. 
















SUPPLEMENT. 


WOLFENBERG. 
(Continued from page 714) 


stringthrough the streets of Constantinople 
—those ier dogs om the pave- 
ments — mightn't there a chance of a 
scrimmage?” 

A new light seemed:to dawn on the Ma- 
jor; he laughed a ferocious, an unholy laugh. 

‘*He’d get chawed up in an instant!—eb, 
eh! By Jove, that'll be worth seeing! I'll 
go and tell the nfad-woman we particularly 
want her to bring the jittle beast with her, 
and she needn't take the trouble to ca 
him—oh no! leading him by a string will 
be quite sufficient. What a grand idea!” And 
forthwith he turned away, with these base 
and treacherous designs in his brain. 

Then we saw them leave for the shore, 
the Major wearing an air of importance, be- 
ing in charge of all those women folk. The 
Dumaresqs were also going to see the impe- 


rial procession, the young Rugsian accom- 
panying them. Mrs. Dumaresq,it is true, 
seemed a little concerned that Wolfenberg 


was remaining behind, and exp some 
timid remonstrance; but he made sufficient 
excuse; and, indeed, the poor lady was in 
the habit of leaving all arrangements in her 
daughter's hands. 

** You may be sure of this, mamma,” Amé- 
lie Dumaresq remarked, as she shook loose 
her dust-cloak and fastened her gldves, “‘ that 
Ernest has something better to do than stare 
at squadrons of Turkish cavalry. Leave him 
to himself; the world will be the gainer. 
Come along; the tender is waiting.” And 
thereupon she led the way down the accom- 
modation-ladder, aud stepped on board, and 
took her place among the other Orotanians., 
She looked up, and waved a little good-by to 
Wolfenberg ; he raised his cap, and then 
turnedraway. Perhaps he was growing ac- 
customed to seeing his guardianship of those 
two being gradually transferred into other 
hands. 

On this second mission of inquiry we were 
more fortunate — singularly fortunate in- 
deed, inasmuch as the information we sought 
was volunteered to us, and that in a curious- 
ly accidental way: It should be said, how- 
ever, that a list of the passengers by the 
Orotania had appeared in the Levant Herald 
of that morning; so that any one whom we 
might chance to meet, either at the Embassy 
or elsewhere, was sure to know who our 
companions were. 

‘*Hitrovo? Paul Hitrovo? Yes, it must 
be the same. Lying quiet for atime. Best 
thing he could do.” 

This was the first hint; and a mere ex- 
pression of ignorance on our part was all the 
further question that was needed. 

** Don't you know the story? Oh, well, it 
was hushed up in a way; an awkward scan- 
dal; but when once names are mentioned, 
it is dificult to get them withdrawn or for- 
gotten.” 

‘*A seandal?” said Wolfenberg, quickly. 
‘* But—but perhaps it was not very serious?” 

“Not as regards your shipmate; oh no,” 
was the light-hearted answer. ‘All that 
could be said against him was that he seems 
to have got into a very fast set; a sporting 
set, in Vienna; rather going the pace, I im- 
agine. But the particular scandal was bad 
enough; very awkward incident; cheating 
at cards; a quarrel; a duel there and then, 
ending in nothing; and a suicide the next 
morning. A very ugly story altogether; but 
they tried to get it hushed up, because a 
nephew of the Grand Duke —— was of the 
party.” 

** But it was not Hitrovo who was caught 
cheating?” Wolfenberg interposed again. 

** No, no; but he was there; and altogether 
I am not surprised he considered it prudent 
to slip away for a while and let things rest.” 

Wolfenberg looked immensely relieved. 

** And that is all?” he demanded. 

“It is all I ever heard of him. But you 
ought to have got to know him pretty well 
by this time on board ship?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” Wolfenberg said, affecting 
a certain indifference. ‘*Oh, yes, naturally. 
We get to know a little about every one on 
board ship—sailing together—constant asso- 
ciation—naturally, naturally.” And he put 
aside the Levant Herald and its list of pas- 
sengers with a kind of careless air, as if the 
story that had been thus accidentally re- 
vealed was of little importance to him. But 
his eyes thereafter were thoughtful; and for 
some time he was silent, seated here at an 
open window, in the cool shade of an awn- 
ing, high on the heights of Pera. 

(To ue OonTINU KD.) 
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THE MYSTERY. 


7 housewife who is always able to pro- 
duce a good meal, composed of tasty, 
delicate, and wholesome food, lays a founda- 
tion of health and happiness. The ability to 
rival the fairies in producing something out 
of nothing ; those dainty creations of the 
kitchen made from the products of nature 
which furnish the pow tes or brain food 
—the bread, cakes, biscuits, pastry, or rolls— 
are all the result of skilful manipulation by 
those who have learned that this is emphat- 
ically the age of = things as pea. of 
great enterprises. It requires more culinary 
skill to commennll jad babe a perfect cake 
than to roast a leg of mutton or a loin of beef. 
The difference between poor and good re- 
sults is ee in proportion with the knowl- 
edge and attention to this underlying prin- 
ciple—this attention to small things, The 
matter of baking powder furnishes an exam- 
ple. Comparatively a small item, but how 
important ! No matter how perf flour, 
or sweet the milk, or fresh the eggs, the force 
necessary, after all, to produce lightness, 
sweetness, and perfection is the leavening gas 
ae by the baking powder used. The 
tter the leavener, the more sure the result. 
From the classifications of baking powders 
recently made by the United States govern- 
ment, it is to be presumed that the official 
scientists regard cream-of-tartar baking pow- 
ders as the best. The report (Bulletin 13 of the 
Food Division, Department of Agriculture) 
shows, not only the comparative strength of 
all the powders on the market, but their 
constituency. Cream-of-tartar powders are 
classed as first, and the Royal Baking Pow- 
der is placed at the head of this class. This 
powder was found to be composed of cream 
of tartar and soda in scientifically exact pro- 
portions, and hence is a powder which must 
necessarily produce sweet and perfect food, 
because its dough is perfectly leavened. The 
Royal company owns, it is said, the largest 
cream.of-tartar refinery in the world, and im- 
ris its crude material from the grape-produc- 
ing district of Europe. Statistics show that 
the finished product—the Royal Baking Pow- 
der—is shipped to every civilized country. 


must have their tin cans, tin pans, 
and everything else faultlessly 


Washing Powder. 
Housekeepers too have much to 
clean, and they can’t afford to do 
without Gotp Dust WASHING 
Powper, which makes things 
clean in half the time, and keeps 
them clean for half the money, 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


is sold by all grocers, 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOU]! 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BAL’“IMORE, NEW ORLEA 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
MILWAUKEE. 





BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application, 
J.B. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. 
RY CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Ask at Draggist’s, or send 2% cents to 
J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, 


Odors from Perspiration. 


Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


«A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
“It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’—Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
«The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’—Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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provided only they are 


Our Pium Pudding cans are self-opening as ex- 
>| plained on each can. 














American Food Company. 


Frranco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


And Finish 


prepared by the Franco- 


(SOLD BY GROCERS.) 


Sample can of Soup (any one of the twent; 
kinds) or Plum P. ing, mailed on receipt o: 
lé cents. 
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By FLorENcE WATTERS SNEDEKER. Il- 
lustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, 50 cents. (In ‘‘ Harper's 
Black and White Series.’’) 


The = og story of a family’s 
summer outing. It breathes the very at- 
mosphere of the lakes and rivers and 
woods, and transports the reader to the 
delightful freedom of out-door life and to 
cool retreats, far from the dust and heat 
and busy turmoil of the towns. The hints 
which the writer gives to others who would 
go and do likewise are practical and valu- 
able, and the illustrations from rma ge see 
taken during the trip give additional inter- 
est to the story. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. 


Children Cry for 


ODAKS 


NEW FEATURES. 
NEW IMPROVEMENTS. 


The New Model folding Kodak has 
glass plate attachment, Barker shut- 
ter, sliding front, automatic register, 


pod camera. 
No Dark Room Required 
If You have a Daylight Kodak. 


$6.00 to $65.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Send for Circulars. Rochester, N. Y. 








Pitcher’s Castoria. 








PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 





HARPER & BROTHERS announce, 
in response to frequent inquiries, 
that they have published in book- 
form and in their periodicals the 
following Plays, which they can now 
supply as per accompanying list : 


IN BOOK-FORM: 


A BOX OF MONKEYS. 2m. 3 f.—THE 
VENEERED SAVAGE. 2m. 4f.—THE 
JACK TRUST. 1m.5f.—TULU. 4m. 
3 f. All by GRACE FURNISS. Con- 
tained in One Volume, $1 00. 


By W. D. HOWELLS: 


A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 3m. 
3f. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE ALBANY DEPOT. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


3m. 4f. 32mo, 


THE GARROTERS. 5m.3f. 32mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP. 1 m. 5 f.—THE 
GARROTERS. § m. 3 f.— FIVE 


O’CLOCK TEA. 6 m.8f.—A LIKE- 
LY STORY. 2m.4f. All in One 
Volume, $1 00. 


IN PERIODICAL FORM: 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. By Mrs.B. 
HARRISON. (For Children.) HARPER’S 
YOUNG PEOPLE, April 1, 1890. § cents. 


BOBBY SHAFTO. By H. C. BUNNER. 
1o m. 7 f. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Dec. 8, 1891. 10 cents. 

THE SLEEPING-CAR. By W.D.HOw- 
ELLS. 5 m.2f. In “Harper’s Christ- 
mas.” 75 cents. 

THE LANDING-NETS; OR, TOM, 

_ DICK, AND HARRY. By ROBERT C. 
ROGERS. 3m.1f. HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
Oct. 31, 1891. 10 cents. 

By K. L. VAN COTT: 

THEIR ANCESTORS. 3m. 3f. HARPER’S 
BAZAR, May 16,1891. 10 cents. 

TWO LUNATICS. 2 m. 2 f. HARPER’S 
BAZAR, Oct. 10, 1891. 10 cents. 


By W. G.VAN T. SUTPHEN: 


THE REPORTER. 5 m.3f. HARPER’s 
BAZAR, Feb. 14, 1891. 10 cents. 


SHARP PRACTICE. 4m. 2 f. HARPER’S 
BAZAR, March 26, 1892. 10 cents. 


aad eles nates « tend ox Ok | A SOUL ABOVE SKITTLES. 3m. 2 f. 


HARPER’S BAZAR, Nov. 7, 1891. 10 cents. 


By MILDRED HOWELLS: 
A CLASS-DAY SKETCH. 3m. 1 f. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, June 13, 1891. 10 cents. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, July 2, 1892. 


4 m. 3 f. 
10 cents. 





Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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“I’M GOOD NOW.” 
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HOME TOILETTE. 


PARIS GOWNS. 

TASTEFUL house dress made by Vignon of Paris is of cream 
£% colored batiste with pink flowers. The corsage is gathered on the 
shoulders,and has two rows of lace applied on the batiste in corselet shape. 
A sash of red ribbon passes in two rows around the waist, the lower de- 
fining the edge. The collar is also of ribbon, and two bows are set on 
the front of the corsage. Loose sleeves caught up at the elbow by a bow 
of red ribbon have a bracelet of ribbons, with a drooping frill of lace be- 
low. The skirt is trimmed with a wide flounce of the batiste gathered 
in a puff as a heading, and bordered by lace applied on the fabric. 

A gown of gray-biue surah made by Leyvastre has a design of dark 
blue flowers. The corsage has a yoke and collar formed of five puffs of 
white tulle drawn in by maroon velvet ribbons, and continued by pleats 
of surah, coming to a point on the skirt. Maroon velvet bows start from 
the shoulders, and a velvet ribbon continues as far as the bottom of the 
corsage. Large sleeves piped at the elbow with maroon velvet, and con- 
tinued by double sleeves of white tulle. Velvet chouz are on the corsage 
and sleeves. A flounce of surah at the bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with lace and velvet bows. The hat, by Goldberg, Avenue de l’Opéra 
is of white rice straw trimmed with white feathers and pale blue satin 
ribbon. Long white gloves complete the toilette. 


WHAT TO DO. 
BY MRS. OLIVER BELL BUNCE. 


“OOD manners are the source and inspiration of easy social inter- 
course. They are the means of bringing people together in gentle- 
ness, grace, and savoir-faire. For the men or women who observe the 
amenities of life; who inherit the great gift, the perfect manner; who by 
goodness of heart and graciousness of disposition pave the way for 
those about them; who delight and charm human beings, and content 
them with themselves—they have at last reached the place in life in 
which they are a source of perpetual pleasure, an ever-abiding joy to 
—- who know them, and a cheer and sunshine to those who believe in 
them. 

Cultivate iiress as a fine art. For minute attention to personal adorn- 
ment and elegance of toilette is the duty of every man or woman in civil- 
ized society. It is the outward show that enables the world to judge of 
us personally, our character, refinement, and condition, of the station in 
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life in which we are thrown. It is a duty 
we owe our family, our friends, and the 
world at large. It is the passport to good- 
breeding and the support of fine manners. 

Never eat bonbons or confections of any 
kind on the street, in vehicles, or in public 
places. Munching sweets is considered by 
all refined and intelligent persons as ill-bred 
and provincial. Study repose of manner. 
Swinging of arms, humming of tunes, fre- 
quent contortions of the face, and restless- 
ness of feet and hands are not only very try- 
ing to your family, but they are @ source of 
irritation and annoyance to others. 

After visiting an out-of-town house, a let- 
ter sent within a week is equivalent to a call. 

Never discuss yourself, your servants, or 
domestic affairs. In polite circles conversa- 
tion is of a nature so general that continual 
talking of one’s self is considered ill-bred and 
vulgar. 

Never interrupt conversation at any time 
or in any place. A good listener is a great 
boon to mankind. There is a code of rules 
which is the result of all these social ob- 
servances. A sentence, an incident, an opin- 
ion expressed, should be given 
without interruption. 

Be careful in carrying small 
bundles or parcels on which 
the name of the shop-keeper 
appears. A silk bag for these 
small purchases obviates this 
difficulty, and makes for the 
buyer a helpful article in trav- 
elling or shopping. 

It is not necessary at all times 
to offer your seat to a lady in 
a street car or omnibus. But 
there are two cases when it 
should be the inevitable rule; an 
elderly person,or a woman with 
a child in her arms. To either 
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this courtesy should be extended. Remem- 
ber consideration for age and helplessness 
is always appreciated. 

Be kind, thoughtful, and considerate to 
servants. Please and thank you are great 
words in any language, and good mistresses 
in many cases make good servants. Inces- 
sant scoldings never remedy domestic fail- 
ings. Servants should be taught their duties 
with patience and good-will. ‘‘ To bear and 
forbear” is the best of proverbs for domestic 
service. Let every day’s work be complete 
in itself, and understand always that ignorant 
natures should be led, not driven. o infe- 
riors praise is ever acceptable, and censure 
is by them much feared. 

Beware of the habit of personal conscious- 
ness. Do not stare at your dress, shoes, or 
gloves, or any personal adornment which 
you possess. This is not only bad form, but 
attracts attention. If you have beauty of 
face and grace of figure, the greatest charm 
lies in the ignorance of its outward show. 
For even if nature has been generous and 
liberal, yet self-admiration is a foe that re 
quires careful and studious watching. It is 
an evemy that defies social ease and hinders 
social recognition. 

Avoid morbidness and melancholy. Never 
imagine yourself neglected. Think well of 
yourself and other people will think well of 
you. An undervaluation implies discontent 
with yourself, a want of courage, and it is 
simply a timidity that should be corrected 

With children exercise self-repression, pa- 
tience, and tact. It is not to be supposed 
that these wee folks should have the judg- 
ment of their elders, nor are they respon- 
sible for the foibles that come with youth. 
Restlessness, impatience, indifference, and 
selfishness are generally found in a greater 
degree in their elders, and certainly an 
abundance of love, good-nature, and con- 
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fidence should be the right of these little 
peupie. 

Be careful about discussing your affairs 
of a private nature in a public conveyance, 
as in many cases your fellow-traveller will 
know, if continued, quite as much about 
them as you do 

Beware of the ungraceful stride. Always 
hold yourself erect, and cultivate a grace 
ful bearing Avoid conspicuous colors, ill 
shaped shoes, and half-soiled gloves. Carry 
your umbrella in a perpendicular position, 
with the ferrule downward, so that the eyes 
of the passer-by are not endangered. A little 
thought in these matters is numbered among 
the cardinal virtues of good society. 

Cultivate the art of conversation, and ex 
press yourself in a manner that signifies 
the possession of a good education, a noble 
breeding, and gentle culture. Read, study, 
and consult the best authors. Buy the peri- 
day. Fill your mind with 
ideas art, literature, science, and its 
higher branches, and recollect that ‘“* know 
ledge is power in more senses than one.” 

Umbrellas should not be considered pub- 
lic property. When borrowed, they should 
be returned with punctuality and in as good 
a condition as when parted from the owner. 
If an accident vccurs, their place should be 
supplied at the carliest convenience of the 
borrowel 

A quest should conform to these rules. 
Invitations to dinners, drives, walks, and out- 
of-door pleasures should be accepted with 
that perpetual courtesy that society de- 
mands 

Well- bred people refrain from perusing 
their correspondence, papers, or mail in any 
shape when others are present, reserving this 
pleasure for the privacy of their own apart- 
nent 

What to do to make the guest-chamber 
comfortable and a haven of rest: Remember 
the tourist and traveller in his .wanderings 
cannot in all instances be equipped with ar- 
ticles that are desirable for public and pri- 
vate use. Therefore we call to mind the 
following items that would be an invaluable 
and important addition to visitors and their 
needs: the palm-leaf fan, the cooling Florida 
water, and its companion the toilet powder; 
the necessary shoe-polish, vaseline, bat- brush, 
and the old-fashioned pin-cushion, which, 
although long in disuse, is a boon with its 
pins black and white; the picturesque calen- 
dar, the comfortable bed-slippers, and ample 
bath-robe, and, above all, the knitted wash- 
cloth or sponge, which is always looked for 
but seldom found. 

There is one subject on which silence and 
reticence should be observed. One’s maladies, 
personal distress, and bodily afflictions of 
any kind are annoying and irritating to oth- 
ers. Buta continual complaiuing is simply 
maddening 

The habit of exaggeration is largely a 
fault with young people, It is better to ad- 
mire too little than too much. Make your 
statements simple, concise, and unaffected, 
and reach the point where your word can be 
relied on, and where your veracity and truth- 
fulness are unquestioned. 

There are some mannerisms which, al- 
though they are harmless, yet deserve censure 
as much as faults of greater weight. Whis 
pering and giggling in company certainly 
betray lack of dignity and self-respect. Sig- 
nificant glances which may have any pos- 
sible meaning are against all the canons of 
good society, whilst differences of opinion 
should be received with patience and court- 
esy; for loud and overbearing contradiction 
does not belong to the code of good laws and 
good manners. Practical jokes are neither 
amusing por acceptable, and should never 
be perpetrated. Uf the punster beware; 
he is a horror and a bore. What more can 
be said’ 

Be charitable towards all people. Believe 
of malicious rumorsa little, but doubt much. 
Be sympathetic in your actions, Be gener- 
ous in your opinions. Be helpful. Be kind. 
Be courteous. Study the amenities of life, 
not its asperitics, 
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AN INTERESTING 
PORTRAIT. 


Tr. name of Margaret Roper is known to 

few of us, perhaps, yet glimpses of her 
beautiful, unselfish character come to us 
through the mists of centuries—a chasm of 
more than three hundred years dividing her 
life from ours—makiog us well believe, as 
has been said of another and a later, ** that 
to know her was of itself a liberal educa- 
tion.” 

She was the eldest daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, Lord High Chancellor in the reign of 
bluff King Hal. Reared in an atmosphere 
of learning, and cultured beyond most wo- 
men of the period, she became the literary 
helper and accomplished companion of her 
scholarly father. 

The intimacy of the great Erasmus with 
the father led to a second and not less ear- 
nest friendship with the beloved daughter; 
and it was through Erasmus that Holbein 
received an introduction to this high-bred 
circle, and that from the artist’s brush has 
come down to modern times a veritable por- 
trait-picture of the entire family of this dis- 
tinguished household. 

This remarkable picture was finished in 
1529. The lifelike delineation was upon a 
large canvas and in water-colors; no less 
was it of life size, “from head to foot, the 
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learned and famous Sir Thomas Morus, with 
wife and children magnificently arrayed.” 
Worthy to be seen was this piece and highly 
to be extolled. 


The family occupy an apartment the fur- | 
niture of which indicates a ‘* living-room”; | 
upon one side is a buffet on which are ranged | 


tankards and bottles, opposite are seen can- 
diesticks and books, against a wall towers a 
clock with heavy weights, and heavy folios 
lie here and there. It is easy to see what at 
mosphere dominates this circle; the ladies 


have in hand books or fancy needle-work, | 


position and expression indicating serious 
thought, stateliness of demeanor, and unity 
of feeling 

Upon the head of Madame More rests the 
stiff angular style of head-dress then in vogue, 
and, curiously enough, the name and age of 
each, written in Latin,are attached to the hem 


of the garment, or otherwise attached to the 


person. 
The Lord High Chancellor occupies a cen 


tral position; at bis right sits his aged father, | 


whom the son with filial tenderness watched 
over with the utmost care, and whom he nev- 
er ceased to thank for his strict and simple 
education. 

‘* An affable, gentle, merciful, upright, and 
pure minded man, full of years, was this pa- 
triarch of fourscore, ‘though still vigorous 
and blooming,’ said his son.” 

Grouped about their elders are the young 
er members of the household. Secretaries 
are in the background at their usual avoca- 


tions; pets, of which there were not a few, are | 
frisking about, and the family jester peeps 


over a young man's shoulder, with apparent 
ly words of merriment ready to bubble out; 
musical instruments of divers kinds await 
the touch of skilful fingers; nearest the fa- 


ther leans one whom he oft lovingly calls | 


‘*My Meg.” 
September, 1529, is the recorded date of a 


letter from Erasmus to the Lord High Chan- | 


cellor and his beloved daughter Meg, full of 
thanks for the original sketch of this famous 
picture by Holbein, which the artist had 
with his own hands brought to him on his 
return from England to Basle. In this let 
ter Erasmus says, ‘‘I can hardly express in 
words, Margaret Roper, thou ornament of 
thy sex in ‘England. what hearty delight I 
experienced in viewing such a successful 
delineation.” 

In 1582, Sir Thomas More resigned his po- 
sition as Lord High Chancelior of England. 
A year later comes the record of divorce of 
Henry VIII. from Katharine of Arragon, 
and the marriage of Anne Boleyn. In 1535, 
the great ex-minister of his Majesty, ‘‘for 
honest difference of opinion,” was thrown 
into the Tower and cruelly beheaded. 

It was during this season of imprisonment 
that the touching letter of farewell was 
written, pencilled with charcoal on a slip of 
paper, and addressed to ‘“‘ Myne owne goode 
daughter.” 


STILL ONWARD. 


ROM the pen of a well-known American 

clergyman vow in India we learn that at 
a late meeting of the National Indian Con- 
gress lady delegates were present; and fur- 
ther, that on the closing day a lady, a pure 
native of high caste, delivered, unveiled, an 
address from the platform extemporaneous- 
ly, and, what greatly astonished the audience, 
it was given in pure English. 


A QUESTION. 


1 choose one’s path costs something. To 
follow the crowd costs nothing at all. 

It must be confessed that those who dare de- 
fend their own lives against the inroads of 


petty human follies—who dare to be singu- | 


ar—have to pay, and pay well, for the grati- 
fication of their principles. Whether the 
question is of clothes or of manners, of so- 
cial life or of morality, the same rule holds. 
To act like other people brings ease and 
epee to be original gains one instant- 
y an unpleasant notoriety. And if the pro- 
testant persists in his course, the hand of 
every man who conforms is turned against 
him. ‘To each it is a personal matter. The 
action of the protestant is a tacit reproach to 
every weaker spirit who has yielded. 

And while it is so much cheaper, so much 
easier, when it saves such discomfort of the 
flesh and such weariness of the spirit, to give 
up one’s own ideas of eternal fitness and 
blindly follow the fashion of the current 
idiocy, the highest earthly wisdom ma 
well question whether the result justifies the 
exertion of a different course. 

After one has withstood laughter and per- 
suasion; after one has borne sneers and per- 
secution; after one has gained, by slow and 
painful efforts, the respect of those who 


jeered and the admiration of those who | 


tormented—the result attained seems small, 
miserably small, compared to the struggle it 
cost. Looking back, we are beset with grave 
doubts of our own discernment. Was the 
game really worth the candle? 

Worse yet: is what we have got actually 
the good we thought it? What if our op- 
ey are right and we in the wrong? 

yhat if our strife has been futile, except for 
the strength it has given? Alas, the self- 
tormenting soul that never lets its possessor 
rest! Alas, the perhapses/ 
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Examine the new oil cloth on the kitchen floor; its color and 
gloss are being destroyed and you may see where a cake of common 
soap fresh from the hot water in the scrubbing bucket has been laid 
on it for a moment, the free alkali having eaten an impression of the 
cake into the bright colors. 

A more careful examination will show small “pin holes’’ herc 
and there where the alkali has cut through the surfave to soak into 
and gradually weaken the whole floor covering. 

This is what cheap soaps and washing powders do. 

Professor Cornwall, of Princeton, says of the Ivory Soap, “It 
will not injure the most delicate fabrics.” 


Corvricurt 1892, sy Tue Procrer & Gamere Co. 















ASK YOUR CROCER FOR 





CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union Sa., N. Y. 
























Souvenir Spoon 
Appeals to every patriotic Amer- 
ican. 

The likeness in relief of our 
martyred President is strikingly 
good ; a fac-simile of his signa- 
ture runs across an encircling flag 
which gracefully folds around 
the handle and unfurls amid 
stars in the bow! of the spoon, 
Eagle, Shield, Stars and Stripes, 
unite in making the GARFIELD 
SPOON distinctively American 
—an appropriate Souvenir of 
him whose likeness and signa- 
ture it bears. 

The Spoons are of Sterling 
Silver, modelled on fine stcel 
dies, artistically beautiful, and 
much in contrast with the clumsy 
cast work so objectionable on 
many souvenir spoons. 

Add this to your Collection. 
Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt 


oo “ “ “00 

Coffee “ - ae 

one: fine: 
ry “ Gold “ g 


No charge for engraving a name, or 
name of any city, in the bowl. 
Address 


The Webb C. Ball Co., 
Wholesale & Retail Jewellers, 
Mention this Mag. Cleveland, 0. 





a “Prof. i. HUBERT’S 
MALVINA CREAM 


Prockies, Ken, Bankura, Pipi Liver 
Coie eky ater cg 





Sar iso: oHio. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





By LAURENCE HUTTON 


LITERARY LONDON. 


Literary Landmarks of London. 
(New Edition.) 74 Portraits. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


LITERARY EDINBURGH. 


Literary Landmarks of Edin- 
burgh. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. 


THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
Curiosities of the American Stage. 


With Copious Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


LITERARY ESSAYS. 


From the Books of Laurence Hut- 
ton. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 00. Uniform with 
Harper's American Essayists, com- 

rising: Criticism and Fiction, by 
Villiam Dean Howells; As We Were 
Saying, by Charles Dudley Warner ; 
From the Easy Chair, by George Will- 
iam Curtis; and Concerning All of Us, 
by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bw Any of the above works will be sent by Hauren & 


Reota postage to any of the United 
States, Oonada, or Masten, on recetph af the price. 


BEATTY Pint: ‘drt'v. beatty, Washington, S.J. 





